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CLOUDESLEY. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Lord  Danvers  proceeded : 

Up  to  this  period  I  deemed  all  the  evil  pro- 
pensities of  my  puerile  years  mortified  and  ex- 
terminated from  within  me.  This  was  the 
achievement  of  Arthur,  my  brother.  No  mor- 
tal perverseness  could  resist  the  genial  climate 
of  his  virtues.  He  conquered  me,  and  dragged 
me  a  willing  captive  at  his  chariot-wheels,  drawn 
by  the  silken  chains  of  love.  I  had  not  a  wish 
but  what  was  his.     There  was  nothing  I  desired 
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but  his  gratification,  his  honour  and  happiness. 
Self  was  annihilated  within  me. 

I  now  saw  the  form  of  him  I  so  truly  loved 
laid  forth  unanimated  and  insensible.  I  was  in 
a  new  world.  The  load-star  which  had  guided 
me  in  the  voyage  of  life,  was  blotted  from  my 
hemisphere.  I  had  no  longer  an  oracle  to  con- 
sult at  every  turn  in  my  path  of  existence.  I 
had  no  longer  a  judge  to  appr6/e  or  condemn, 
w^hose  approbation  was  the  end  of  all  I  did.  A 
total  eclipse  had  obscured  the  luminary  of  my 
days. 

Henceforward  I  was  to  shape  my  own  course, 
and  to  pass  through  the  various  currents  and 
difficulties  of  life  by  the  guidance  of  my  own 
judgment  and  my  own  will.  I  was  like  a  flower 
that  folds  up  its  glories  at  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
I  was  to  live  in  a  more  contracted  circle  and  a 
narrower  sphere.  I  did  not  disguise  this  from 
myself.     I  said,  I  will  accommodate  myself  to 
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this  my  new  mode  of  existeiice,  and  proceed 
accordingly. 

The  first  thing  I  thought  of  was,  what  there 
was  that  was  left,  now  that  this  dearest  object 
of  my  affections  was  gone.  Lord  Alton  had 
left  a  widow,  his  beloved  Irene.  Irene  was 
pregnant.  This  was  all  that  was  nearest  to  me. 

The  salutary  influence  of  the  character  of 
lord  Alton,  which  had  in  a  manner  new  created 
me,  being  removed,  I  in  a  certain  degree  fell 
back  into  what  I  had  been  before  that  influence 
was  exerted  upon  me.  The  old  notions  I  had 
entertained  respecting  title,  and  rank,  and  opu- 
lence revived.  I  was  the  second  son  of  a  branch 
of  the  Irish  nobility,  and  in  no  distant  prospect 
to  an  English  earldom.  Title  and  rank  and 
opulence  resumed  their  attractions  in  my  mind. 
I  valued  them,  not  as  they  would  be  estimated 
by  a  philosophical  and  enlightened  judgment, 
not  even  as  they  appear  to  the  gross  and  undis- 
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cerning  thoughts  of  the  majority  of  men,  but 
with  fearful  exaggeration,  and  a  devouring 
earnestness  to  grasp  what  those  words  repre- 
sented to  my  mind. 

It  was  a  singular  position  in  which  I  stood. 
My  brother  had  died  without  issue.  My  father 
and  mother  had  left  no  other  progeny  but  him 
and  myself.  I  was  obviously  prompted  to  call 
myself  lord  Alton.  In  a  certain  sense  I  was  so. 
How  long  was  this  to  continue  ?  That  was  a 
secret  I  had  no  power  to  discover.  Irene  might 
die,  and  never  be  a  mother.  Her  child  might 
be  still-born.  It  might  be  a  son.  It  might  be 
a  daughter.  If  it  were  the  latter,  I  felt  that  I 
should  cherish  and  affect  it,  beyond  all  things 
that  lived  on  the  earth. 

On  this  little  thread  depended  all  that  I  was, 
and  was  to  be,  in  the  mighty  muster-roll  of  man- 
kind. It  was  not  only  an  empty  title;  it  was  a 
question  of  high   station   and    ample   wealth. 
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Hitherto  I  had  been  a  younger  brother,  with  a 
younger  brother's  slender  provision.  If  Irene 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  I  should  become  so  again. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  strange  thoughts 
arose  in  my  mind  upon  such  an  occasion.  If 
Irene  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  the  mother  lived, 
she  would  doubtless  be  able  to  assert  his  rights. 
If  Irene  gave  birth  to  a  son,  and  the  mother 
died, — what  then  ?  « 

I  spent  two  nights  and  two  days  in  anxious 
care  respecting  my  brother's  remains.  The 
situation  was  absolutely  new  to  me.  The  di- 
rection and  the  deciding  upon  every  thing  de- 
volved on  me.  Baron  Stahlhoffen  conducted 
himself  towards  me  with  the  utmost  delicacy. 
He  begged  that  I  would  use  his  house  and  his 
•servants  with  entire  freedom,  just  as  if  they  were 
my  own.  He  had  learned  from  our  servants 
the  rank  and  title  of  the  dying  man  whom  he 
had  received  under  his  roof.     Some  hours  after 
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the  decease  of  my  brother,  the  first  necessary 
offices  having  been  already  performed  to  his 
remains,  I  desired  to  see  the  baron.  He  came. 
We  met  in  the  antechamber  of  the  apartment 
in  which  lord  Alton  expired. 

I  was  overwhelmed  with  grief.  The  baron 
repeated  his  professions  of  a  desire  to  serve  me, 
and  requested  me  to  inform  him  in  what  way 
he  might  be  useful  to  me.  I  mentioned  that  it 
would  be  by  all  means  my  wish  that  the  remains 
should  be  transported  to  England,  to  be  depo- 
sited with  our  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Dan  vers. 
A  messenger  therefore  was  dispatched  to  Saltz- 
burg,  to  procure  proper  assistance  for  that 
purpose. 

I  wrote,  the  first  thing,  to  Cloudesley,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  melancholy  close  of  our  expe- 
dition, and  enjoining  him  to  use  every  imagi- 
nable precaution,  that  no  fatal  eifect  might  be 
produced  on  my  sister  in  her  present  critical 
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condition.  I  sent  the  letter  by  my  brother's 
valet,  charging  him  to  keep  out  of  sight,  to 
communicate  to  no  one  what  he  had  witnessed, 
and  to  place  himself  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  Cloudesley.  In  these  cares  I  consumed  two 
nights  and  two  days.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  third  day  it  was  directed,  that  the  remains 
of  my  brother  should  be  removed  from  the  seat 
of  baron  StahlhofFen,  and  set  out,  with  suitaUJe 
attendants,  for  Saltzburg. 

The  night  before  this  removal,  w^as  the  first 
time  that  I  was  left  at  leisure  to  converse  with 
my  own  thoughts.  The  previous  interval  was 
all  a  period  of  action  and  agitation.  I  had 
seated  myself  in  a  chair,  or  thrown  myself  upon 
a  bed,  and  caught  a  few  hours  of  oblivion  as  I 
could.  At  length  1  seemed  to  myself  to  be 
wholly  exhausted,  and  was  desirous  of  closing 
the  doors,  drawing  round  me  the  curtains  of  my 
bed,  and  being  alone. 
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I  thought  I  should  now  find  a  period  of  ne- 
cessary repose.  Oh,  how  much  was  I  mistaken  ! 
This  was  the  first  of  those  miserable  nights, 
which  have  since  been  so  familiar  to  me.  I 
had  no  sooner  shut  out  the  world,  than  all  the 
demons  of  guilt  and  guilty  contrivance  assembled 
round  me.  The  tempter  had  already  whispered 
in  my  ear  his  pernicious  suggestions ;  but  I  had 
turned  to  some  indispensible  occupation,  and 
he  withdrew.  Now,  alone,  and  in  midnight 
solitude,  my  thoughts  were  all  tumult,  con- 
fusion and  alarm.  Plain  dealing  and  all  the 
crookedness,  of  art  contended  for  the  empire  of 
my  soul. 

The  genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments. 
Were  then  in  council ;  and  my  freighted  bosom. 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffered 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

During  the  whole  night  I  slept  not.     I  could 
not  continue  for  more  than  a  minute  in  one 
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posture.  1  paced  my  chamber  with  perturbed 
steps.  With  my  clenched  fist  I  struck  on  my 
forehead.  I  said,  Oh,  integrity,  come,  dwell 
within  me,  and  be  my  guide  !  What  do  I  not 
owe  to  lord  Alton  !  What  do  I  not  owe  to 
Irene !  and  to  the  offspring,  if  a  son  it  should 
happen  to  be,  of  their  mutual  love  !  I  said  this: 
but  the  innermost  whisperings  of  my  soul  were 
of  another  nature. 

I  accompanied  the  remains  of  my  brother  to 
Saltzburg,  and  saw  them  deposited  in  a  suitable 
retreat,  till  the  time  should  come  for  their  final 
removal. 

The  mind  of  Irene  had  dwelt  with  insuppres- 
sible  anxiety  on  the  behaviour  of  my  brother, 
when  he  set  out  on  his  journey  to  fulfil  the  ap- 
pointment he  had  made  with  Fabroni.  The 
sadness  of  his  countenance  in  parting,  inces- 
santly occurred  to  her.  She  recollected  the 
mysteriousness  of  his  manner,  which  had  seem- 
b5 
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ed  to  intimate  that  there  was  something  that 
remained  untold.  These  things  had  not  struck 
her  so  much  at  first ;  but  in  the  uninterrupted 
uniformity  of  soHtude  they  occurred  to  her  with 
superadded  force. 

She  was  left  under  the  protection  of  Clou- 
desley ;  and  it  was  a  compact  between  her  and 
her  lord,  that  during  the  short  period  of  his 
own  absence  and  mine,  she  was  to  refer  every 
thing  to  Cloudesley,  to  address  her  enquiries  to 
him,  and  to  him  to  issue  all  her  commands. 
She  anxiously  enquired  of  him  when  lord  Alton 
would  return.  My  brother  had  already  men- 
tioned that  his  absence  would  not  exceed  a 
period  of  four  or  five  days;  and  Cloudesley 
repeated  to  her  the  same  information.  As  long 
as  that  interval  lasted,  she  sat  in  silent  resigna- 
tion; she  considered  the  evil  as  unavoidable, 
and  tasked  her  resolution  to  encounter  it.  It 
was  not  the  length  of  the  separation  that  af- 
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fected  her:  this  she  could  have  borne  with 
firmness :  but  it  was  the  sad  look  and  the  me- 
lancholy carriage  of  my  brother  in  the  act  of 
parting. 

On  the  fourth  day  and  the  fifth,  she  reminded 
Cloudesley  that  the  period  of  separation  was 
expiring,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  any- 
thing. He  had  not.  She  made  several  little 
preparations  for  the  welcome  reception  of  her 
lord.  This  agreeably  beguiled  her  hours.  She 
smiled,  and  grew  doubly  assiduous,  in  the  anti- 
cipation of  his  near  approach ;  but  it  was  a 
wintry  smile,  and  accompanied  with  strange 
doubts  and  misgivings  of  the  soul. 

On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  two  days 
after  that  on  which  lord  Alton,  expired,  my 
brother's  valet  reached  the  Briel,  bearing  the 
letter  which  announced  the  fatal  event.  In  the 
course  of  that  day  the  anxiety  of  my  sister 
greatly  augmented.      She  looked  wistfully  at 
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Cloudesley  every  time  he  entered  the  apart- 
ment. It  was  strange,  she  said.  Four  days, 
five  days  had  gone  by;  this  was  the  sixth. 
Cloudesley  told  her  that  this  period  of  expecta- 
tion would  soon  be  at  an  end ;  we  should  see 
my  lord,  or  at  any  rate  hear  from  him,  in  a  few 
hours.  He  exhorted  Irene  to  compose  herself; 
the  indulging  too  much  to  her  apprehensiveness 
would  be  painful  to  his  lord,  and  might  be 
dangerous  in  her  situation.  The  admonitions 
of  Cloudesley  were  thrown  away ;  the  distress 
of  her  mind  was  uncontrolable. 

Every  evening  Cloudesley  mounted  his  horse, 
and  took  the  road  to  Vienna.  He  anticipated 
news,  and  wished  to  meet  it  at  a  distance  from 
his  mistress,  that  he  might  have  time  to  take 
his  measures  accordingly.  If  lord  Alton  were 
victorious  in  the  duel,  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  attended  with  a  fatal  result,  Cloudesley 
knew  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  take  refuge  for 
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a  time  in  Bavaria.  This  evening  he  met  lord 
Alton's  valet  at  a  small  distance  from  the  Briel. 
He  received  my  letter,  read  it,  and  immediately 
resolved  to  proceed  to  Vienna,  and  not  return 
till  the  next  day.  Cloudesley  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  fatal  intelligence.  He  was  passionately 
attached  to  his  master. 

Cloudesley  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping 
every  night  at  the  cottage  at  the  Briel ;  and  h*s 
absence  was  a  new  source  of  alarm  to  Irene. 
He  was  deeply  distressed  ^t  the  news  of  lord 
Alton's  death.  He  had  lost  the  most  generous 
of  patrons  and  of  friends.  He  felt  most  deeply 
for  the  effect  this  intelligence  would  produce 
upon  his  mistress.  He  saw  himself  in  a  new 
world.  The  protector  he  had  so  passionately 
loved  was  taken  from  him  for  ever ;  and  for  the 
colour  of  his  future  life  he  would  perhaps  be 
dependent  on  me. 

After  having  passed  the  night  at  Vienna,  he 
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arrived  the  next  morning  at  the  Briel.  He  was 
unable  to  form  any  plan  for  his  conduct;  it 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  the  event 
from  Irene ;  all  that  remained  was,  to  break  it 
to  her  by  degrees  and  in  the  gentlest  terms. 
But  every  plan  that  he  could  form,  was  discon- 
certed by  the  impetuosity  of  his  mistress.  The 
moment  she  heard  of  his  arrival,  she  ordered 
him  to  be  called  to  her. 

Well !  she  said.  Cloudesley,  where  is  your 
master  ? — She  looked  in  his  face,  and  saw  that 
he  had  some  fearful  intelligence  to  impart. 

I  see  it,  I  see  it  all ;  she  exclaimed.  Your 
master,  my  lord,  my  husband,  all  by  which  I 
was  yet  held  to  earth,  is dead  ! 

Cloudesley  was  confounded,  speechless.  He 
stammered,  and  was  apparently  in  the  greatest 
distress.  Willingly  would  he  have  suppressed 
a  part  of  the  fact ;  willingly  would  he  have  qua- 
lified whatever  was  most  overwhelming  in  the 
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Story.  There  was  that  in  Irene  which  rendered 
such  a  proceeding  impossible.  She  would  know 
all ;  she  would  know  the  worst.  Her  earnest- 
ness was  fearful,  was  irresistible.  You  might 
as  well  have  thought  of  encountering  the  force 
of  universal  nature,  when  all  its  elements  were 
in  a  state  of  the  wildest  uproar,  when  the  winds 
were  loudest,  and  the  waves  were  in  convulsion, 
and  like  mountains.  * 

The  circumstances  of  the  tale  were  more  en- 
venomed and  terrible,  than  the  tale  itself.  A 
duel !  A  life,  such  a  life,  thrown  away  upon  a 
point  of  imaginary  honour  !  The  subject  of  the 
duel,  the  character  of  Greece,  and  the  good 
name  of  Colocotroni ! 

Till  Irene  was  thoroughly  mistress  of  every 
circumstance,  her  importunity  was  unappeas- 
able. Every  articulation  of  her  body  was  in 
motion,  every  feature  of  her  face  convulsed  with 
agony.     She  was  no  sooner  assured  that  she 
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had  nothing  further  to  learn,  than  all  this  was 
reversed.  She  withdrew  to  her  ow^n  room. 
Her  limbs  were  motionless,  her  eyes  were  fixed. 
Every  muscle  was  rigid;  and  she  was  as  cold 
and  as  white  as  marble. 

Cloudesley  saw  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and 
ventured  to  follow  her.  He  caused  her  own 
female  attendant  to  be  called.  He  informed 
her  in  a  few  words  of  what  had  happened,  and 
directed  her  on  no  account  to  leave  her  mistress 
for  a  moment. 

Irene  remained  in  a  state  seemingly  stupified, 
for  hours.  When  she  recovered  from  this,  she 
looked  wildly  about  her ;  she  clasped  her  hands, 
and  pressed  them  to  her  forehead.  She  did 
not  shed  a  tear.  It  was  not  till  the  midnight- 
bell  had  tolled,  that  she  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  take  a  particle  of  nourishment.  Her  female 
attendant,  to  whom  she  had  been  accustomed 
from  her  youth,  conjured  her  by  the  memory 
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of  her  father  and  her  husband  to  support  her- 
self. It  had  been  at  all  times  their  principle 
not  to  sink  under  inevitable  events,  to  gather 
together  the  fragments  of  the  storm,  and  to 
consider  what  yet  remained  to  be  done.  She 
would  shew  herself  unworthy  of  them,  if  she 
gave  way  to  despair.  This  faithful  creature 
reminded  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  womb,  and  that 
to  her  was  intrusted  all  that  might  yet  remain 
to  the  world  of  Colocotroni  and  of  Alton. 

This  thought  supported  Irene,  and  she  de- 
termined to  live.  When  I  arrived  at  Vienna, 
she  was  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  dejection ;  she 
seemed  as  if  she  had  received  a  mortal  blow ; 
but  her  fortitude  was  still  apparent.  Great 
apprehension  however  was  entertained  of  the 
approaching  crisis. 

I  saw  her;  and  the  sight  of  me  produced 
upon  her  a  very  striking  effect.  Till  now,  the 
fact  that  her  beloved  lord  was  no  more,  was  re- 
presented to  her  by  words  only.     But,  when  I 
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entered  the  apartment  in  which  she  had  shut 
herself  up,  the  truth  seemed  for  the  first  time  to 
be  set  palpably  before  her  senses.  She  uttered 
a  piercing  shriek,  and  presently  sunk  into  an 
alarming  syncope,  from  which  she  was  brought 
back  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  a  consi- 
derable lapse  of  time.  It  seemed  to  my  guilty 
conscience,  that  she  had  seen  into  the  secrets  of 
my  soul,  and  that  the  sight  had  withered  her. 
I  fled  from  her  presence,  and  left  her  to  the 
care  of  her  attendants. 

My  journey  from  Saltzburg  to  Vienna  was  a 
memorable  period  in  my  life.  I  saw  none  of  the 
objects  that  presented  themselves  on  the  road ; 
whether  I  went  forward  or  stopped,  whether  I 
were  waking  or  asleep,  to  me  all  was  the  same. 
What  passed  before  my  bodily  sense  was  no- 
thing ;  my  mind  was  occupied  only  in  its  own 
imaginings.     Function 

Was  smothered  in  surniise;  and  nothing  v.'as, 
But  what  was  not. 
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I  called  up  all  the  images  of  my  boyish  years. 
I  recollected  the  slights  and  contempt  which 
had  been  put  upon  me  by  my  parents ;  how  my 
brother  had  been  their  idol,  while  I  seemed 
only  to  stand  in  the  way,  to  be  a  being  that 
had  intruded  himself  into  a  world  where  he  was 
not  wanted.  I  recollected  the  senseless  and  per- 
nicious speeches  of  the  servants :  "  Ah,  master 
Richard,  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  the  eldest  !^ 
Your  brother  will  have  the  whole  estate;  he 
will  be  called  My  lord;  the  house  here  in 
county  Cork,  and  the  house  in  Dublin,  will  be 
his.  But,  I  am  sure,  I  do  not  know  what  they 
will  do  with  you.  I  suppose  they  will  make  a 
parson  of  you.  You  may  be  your  brother's 
chaplain." 

All  this  was  now  on  the  point  of  being  re- 
versed. The  whole  was  suspended  on  an  invi- 
sible thread.  Every  thing  was  at  the  disposal  of 
that  most  capricious  of  umpires  and  autocrats, 
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Chance.  Would  the  child  with  which  my  sister 
was  pregnant,  be  a  male,  or  a  female  ?  Would 
it  live  or  die  ?  Would  she,  who  was  now  in  so 
alarming  and  perilous  a  state,  bring  it  alive  into 
the  world? 

Then  all  that  depended  on  this  chance  passed 
in  full  review  before  me.  I  saw  the  house  in 
county  Cork,  and  the  house  in  Dublin.  I  saw 
the  pillars  of  marble,  and  the  apartments  of 
state.  I  saw  the  numerous  train  of  tenants  and 
dependents.  Were  all  these  to  call  me  master 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ?  Or,  was  I  to 
administer  them  only  as  the  functionary  of  an- 
other, to  take  care  of  them,  that  they  might  be 
properly  managed,  and  delivered  in  perfect  con- 
dition to  the  brat  of  Irene,  and  then  to  be  cast 
out  as  a  loathsome  weed,  unworthy  to  grow  in 
the  garden  of  the  peerage,  either  English  or 
Irish? 
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CHAPTER   II. 


I  MADE  it  a  point  to  seek  out  Cloudesley  imme- 
diately after  my  arrival.  I  had  been  led,  as  it 
should  seem  by  accident  merely,  into  an  atten- 
tive observation  of  his  character.  I  had  re- 
marked his  devoted  attachment  to  his  master. 
At  the  same  time  I  had  heard,  principally  from 
my  own  servant,  his  blunt  and  unmeasured  pro- 
fessions of  misanthropy.  His  motto  was  some- 
thing like  the  declaration  of  Ancient  Pistol  in 

the  play. 

Why  then,  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open : 
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with  this  variation,  that  Cloudesley  did  not  pro- 
fess the  design,  to  be  one  of  "  Diana^s  foresters, 
gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon," 
and  to  carve  his  way  among  men  by  dint  of 
plain  violence;  but  rather  to  employ  the  supe- 
riority of  his  wit,  and  so  to  render  others  tools 
to  his  purposes.  Having  remarked  these  things 
in  the  man,  I  judged  him  peculiarly  well  qua- 
lified to  enter  into  my  schemes. 

Cloudesley  had  also  thought  much  respecting 
me  on  the  present  occasion,  and  had  ruminated 
how  he  was  to  shape  his  course  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  new  commander.  His  attachment 
to  lord  Alton  had  been  personal,  the  result  of 
the  unspeakable  obligations  my  brother  had 
laid  upon  him.  Lord  Alton  being  removed,  he 
looked  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  as  entirely  in- 
different to  him.  He  was  to  take  care  of  his 
own  affairs,  and  to  consider,  in  the  circle  of  so- 
ciety upon  which  it  was  his  lot  to  be  cast,  how 
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that  was  to  be  done  in  the  most  masterly  man- 
ner. He  had  no  check  upon  this  selfish  and 
unfeeling  principle  of  action,  but  in  the  remains 
of  his  original  character,  the  tenderness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  invariable  good-nature  which 
accompanied  his  actions. 

When  we  met,  I  can  scarcely  tell  which  of 
us  first  entered  on  the  subject,  that  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  both,  but  that  scarcely 
either  of  us  could  venture  to  express  in  words. 
We  were  both  forward  in  the  commendation  of 
his  late  lord,  and  in  grief  for  his  untimely  end. 
In  these  things  we  spoke  with  the  most  perfect 
sincerity.  The  new  situation  in  which  we  were 
placed,  seemed  to  impose  upon  me  the  necessity 
to  enter  into  a  greater  familiarity  in  my  com- 
munications with  Cloudesley,  than  under  any 
other  circumstances  I  should  have  thought  of 
adopting. 

I  enquired  of  him  very  minutely  respecting 
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Irene's  health,  and  in  what  manner  she  had  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  the  melancholy  cata- 
strophe. 

In  retm-n  Cloudesley  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  every  thing  vi^as  to  be  feared  from  the 
dreadful  impression  the  event  seemed  to  have 
made  upon  her,  in  the  very  critical  condition  in 
which  she  stood. 

He  looked  at  me  intently.  He  said.  In  what 
a  perilous  situation  stand  at  this  moment  the 
Irish  estates,  and  the  title  of  Alton  ! 

I  replied,  that  I  had  already  written  cir- 
cumstantially all  that  had  happened,  to  earl 
Dan  vers. 

We  stood  in  each  other's  presence,  mutually 
daunted,  fearful  in  reality  that  each  might  find 
in  the  other  some  relic  of  virtue,  some  ancient 
offset  of  principle,  not  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
thought  that  was  now  uppermost.  I  may  say  of 
myself,  like  king  John  in  the  play, 
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How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done  !    Had  not  he  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked, 
Quoted  and  signed,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, — 
Had  he  but  shook  his  head,  or  made  a  pause, 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed  ; 
Or  turned  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face, 
■   Or  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words ; — 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  ofiT. 

In  a  word,  Cloudesley  and  myself  insensibly 
got  into  unreserved  communication,  and  began    • 
to   consult   how   the   business  was  to  be  con-* 
ducted  under  all  the  variety  of  circumstances 
that  might  arise. 

He,  as  I  have  said,  now  that  his  patron,  al- 
most his  saint,  was  removed,  looked  upon  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  indifferent  to  him.  He  was 
to  take  care  of  his  own  affairs,  and  to  consider 
how  his  fortune  might  most  effectually  be  pro- 
moted. He  had  no  check  in  this  matter,  but 
from  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  and  the  milki- 
ness  of  his  heart. 

Regarding  the  subject  in  this  way,  he  saw  a 

VOL.  II.  c 
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great  personal  advantage  to  himself,  that  would 
result  from  his  being  trusted  by  me  with  a  dan- 
gerous  secret.  He  would  be  paid  well  in  the 
first  instance.  He  would  take  care  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  And,  if  at  any  time  I  did  not  so 
conduct  myself  that  he  should  be  satisfied,  he 
would  always  have  me  in  his  power,  would  be 
able  at  will  to  inspire  me  with  nameless  terrors, 
would  hold  me  effectually  in  chains,  and  treat 
me  as  his  slave. 

For  the  moment  I  was  entirely  blinded  to 
this.  I  thought  only  of  the  advantage  to  accrue 
to  myself.  I  thought  of  the  contrasted  pro- 
spects that  were  placed  before  me,  to  be  a  king, 
or  to  be  a  beggar.  I  was  drunk  with  ambition. 
Few  men  have  been  placed  in  so  critical  a  si- 
tuation as  that  in  which  I  stood,  where  it  de- 
pended upon  the  minutest  variation  in  the  ba- 
lance of  accidents,  whether  I  was  hereafter  to 
be  regarded  as  a  person  eminent  in  the  scale  of 
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civilised  society,  or  as  a  zero,  an  individual  that 
almost  every  one  was  entitled  to  despise.  My 
whole  soul  was  in  tumults.  Surely  this,  if  any 
thing,  was  the  furnace  of  temptation,  the  fire 
adapted  to  try  a  man's  heart  to  the  inmost  core. 
And  then,  how  easily,  with  what  a  noiseless  te- 
nour  of  action  in  all  probability,  might  this  be 
accomplished.  Far  from  our  native  home,  in  a 
foreign  and  a  remote  country,  the  father  dead, 
the  mother  dying !  Both  "  time  and  place  did 
now  adhere,"  and  every  thing  invited  me  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity,  and  seize  the  succession 
that  my  brother's  d^ath  had  left  vacant.  Was 
it  to  be  endured,  that,  in  defiance,  as  it  seemed, 
to  the  order  of  human  events,  Alton  and  Irene 
should  die,  and  yet  that  there  should  be  a  post- 
humous successor,  a  phoenix  arising  out  of  their 
ashes  to  baffle  me? — It  was  thus  that  I  reasoned; 
and  I  shaped  my  plan  of  conduct  accordingly. 
Both  Cloudesley  and  myself  were  impatient 
c2 
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to  join  issue  on  this  question,  lest  the  golden 
opportunity  might  escape  us.  He  saw  with  suf- 
ficient clearness,  that,  if  Irene  survived  the 
danger  of  child-bearing,  the  whole  matter  would 
be  at  an  end  with  us.  Irene  would  be  power- 
ful enough  to  assert  her  son's  rights,  if  it  were 
a  son  she  bore,  and  it  would  be  hopeless  for  me 
to  attempt  to  resist.  If  on  the  other  hand  it 
were  a  daughter,  my  road  would  be  clear ;  I 
should  have  no  scheme  to  form,  and  should 
need  no  ally  to  assist  me.  Cloudesley  therefore 
was  desirous,  while  these  questions  were  still  at 
issue,  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  me,  that, 
by  the  consciousness  on  my  part  that  he  pos- 
sessed certain  secrets,  would  in  every  event  se- 
cure him  an  ascendancy.  He  would  by  that 
means  become  my  bosom's  counsellor,  and  a  fa- 
miliarity would  take  place  between  us,  which, 
once  established,  would  probably  go  on  and 
continue,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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I  on  the  other  hand  was  no  less  impatient ; 
since,  if  the  event  that  I  feared,  should  occur, 
and  a  son  was  born  that  promised  to  live,  it 
was  necessary  that  timely  precautions  should  be 
used,  and  every  thing  carefully  prepared,  "  to 
leave  no  rubs,  nor  botches  in  the  work." 

Cloudesley,  though  the  misfortunes  he  had 
experienced  previously  to  entering  into  my  bro- 
ther's service  had  changed  him  into  a  resolved 
misanthrope,  was  not  by  those  events  materially 
altered  in  his  feelings  towards  the  female  sex. 
It  had  been  partly  by  the  inflammableness  of 
his  disposition  in  that  respect,  that  Norton  had 
drawn  him  on  to  his  ruin.  It  was  by  the 
charms  of  the  sister  that  he  had  been  urged  to 
become  the  dupe  of  the  brother.  The  disap- 
pearance of  Norton,  who  left  Cloudesley  to  en- 
counter all  the  consequences  of  the  ill-judged 
confidence  he  had  reposed  in  him,  and  the  sub- 
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sequent  events,  had  of  course  put  an  end  to  that 
amour.  He  had  therefore  brought  with  him  a 
heart  disengaged  as  to  the  sex,  when  he  en- 
tered into  my  brother's  service.  Thus  disposed, 
the  charms  of  Eudocia,  Irene's  female  attend- 
ant, had  lighted  up  a  passion  in  his  bosom. 
Eudocia  had  the  advantages,  so  generally  to  be 
found,  though  in  different  degrees,  in  the  Gre- 
cian females, — a  dark  eye,  a  clear  olive  com- 
plexion, and  an  animated  and  expressive  coun- 
tenance. Her  figure  was  graceful ;  her  step  was 
airy ;  and  she  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  viva- 
city and  chastised  and  half-retiring  playfulness. 
The  intimacy  between  her  and  Cloudesley  in- 
creased every  day ;  and  he  resolved  to  make  her 
a  party  to  the  plots  in  which  we  were  engaged. 
On  the  third  day  from  my  arrival,  Irene  was 
taken  in  the  pains  of  labour.  After  no  very  pro- 
tracted period  of  suffering,  she  was  delivered  of 
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a  male  child,  beautiful  in  limb  and  feature,  and 
with  every  promise  of  health  and  a  sound  con- 
stitution. But  those  operations  of  nature  in  the 
mother,  which  should  follow  after  the  birth, 
were  never  perfected.  It  was  soon  apparent 
that  her  case  was  one  of  extreme  danger.  One  of 
the  most  skilful  of  the  practitioners  of  Vienna, 
relative  to  child-bed  cases,  was  called  in ;  but 
in  vain.  After  three  days  of  suffering  she  ex- 
pired. The  cause  of  this  event,  no  doubt,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  previous  circumstances,  in  the 
distress  of  mind  and  debility  of  frame,  which 
grew  out  of  the  disastrous  fate  of  her  lord.  She 
saw  and  noticed  her  son  only  once.  In  an  in- 
terval when  she  seemed  to  have  the  greatest 
degree  of  self-possession,  she  caused  me  to  be 
called  to  her  bed-side.  She  thought  she  had 
something  of  high  importance,  respecting  which 
to  address  me.  But,  after  various  efforts,  and 
ever  and  anon  a  period  of  bewilderment,  she 
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was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  could  only  say 
with  tokens  of  distress,  "  I  have  lost  it !" 

Such  was  the  fate  of  lord  Alton,  his  wife  and 
child.  Two  short  weeks  had  produced  this  me- 
morable change.  Only  half  the  period  of  the 
age  of  the  planet  of  night  had  elapsed,  since 
this  lovely  and  accomplished  pair  had  stood 
forth  in  the  full  promise  of  life  and  health,  well 
qualified  and  exemplarily  disposed  to  be  the 
ornaments  of  the  civilised  world,  and  the  bene- 
factors of  all  that  came  within  the  sphere  of 
their  influence.  Now  their  eyes  were  closed  in 
death,  and  their  mortal  remains  were  of  no 
more  worth  than  the  clods  of  the  valley.  The 
eye  that  saw  them,  would  see  them  no  more ; 
and  the  tongue  that  blessed  them,  would  have 
no  fresh  occasion  to  pour  out  the  accents  of 
gratitude.  The  place  they  occupied  would  be 
filled  up,  such  is  the  law  of  human  society ;  the 
chasm  they  left  behind,  would  be  closed ;   in  a 
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short  time  they  would  seldom  be  remembered  ; 
and  the  affairs  of  the  world  would  go  on,  for 
the  most  part,  as  if  they  had  never  existed. 

Far  different  was  the  fortune  of  their  single 
offspring.    But  for  the  calamitous  events  which, 
by  a  short  time,  had  preceded  his  birth,  he 
would  have  grown  up  in  glory  and  honour,  the 
care  and  the  pride  of  his  gifted  and  illustrious 
parents.     They  would  have  watched  over  Kis 
health  and  the  opening  blossoms  of  his  mind. 
Their  smiles  would  have  awakened  his  first 
sentiments,  and  have  softened  and  humanised 
his  spirit.      They  would   have   defended  him 
ao-ainst  all  the  world,  and  have  caused  him  to 
be  recognised  in  the  station  that  was  due  to  his 
birth.     Now  he  was  an  orphan  both  by  father 
and  mother,  with  not  one  faithful   and  entire 
friend  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  these  were  not  the  reflections  that  first 
occurred  to  my  mind  in  this  crisis  of  my  fortune 
c5 
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and  my  character.  I  had  worked  myself  up 
almost  to  frenzy  by  this  question,  Was  I  to  be 
lord  Alton,  or  was  I  not?  There  was  no  stop, 
no  precious  moment  for  pause  or  hesitation,  in 
the  career  I  had  begun  to  run.  Cloudesley  was 
at  my  elbow.  The  least  false  step  would  irre- 
trievably ruin  the  project  we  had  concerted. 

In  fact  however  I  felt  no  compunctious  visit- 
ings  of  soul.  I  had  considered  every  thing,  and 
had  nerved  my  spirit  to  the  decisive  act.  I  said 
to  myself,  Here  is  the  subject  concerning  which 
my  proceedings  are  to  be  exercised,  a  new-born 
child  !  There  is  no  essential  difference  between 
the  son  of  a  king  and  a  peasant.  Their  joints 
and  members  are  the  same.  The  account  of 
the  muscles  which  an  anatomist  may  reckon  up, 
is  equal  in  the  frame  of  one  and  the  other.  The 
accident  of  birth  alone  makes  all  the  difference. 
Why  is  this  man  born  to  the  throne  of  all  the 
Indies,  while  that  springs  into  life  the  son  of  a 
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negro  slave?  He  can  find  no  cause.  It  is 
time  and  chance  that  happeneth  to  all.  The 
great  master  of  the  workshop  of  nature,  "  maketh 
of  the  same  clay  one  vessel  to  honour  and  an- 
other to  dishonour." 

He  that  is  robbed,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
Let  him  not  know  it,  he  is  not  robbed  at  all. 

This  child,  bred  as  the  son  of  a  peasant,  may 
in  all  probability  be  happier,  than  if  he  were 
lord  of  thousands,  and  the  hereditary  member 
of  the  parliaments  of  two  mighty  realms.  He 
shall  not  stand  between  me  and  the  light  of  for- 
tune and  of  honour.  But  he  shall  be  happy. 
I  will  watch  for  his  welfare.  In  the  vale  of  ob- 
scurity he  shall  know  no  anxieties ;  and  I  will 
take  tenfold  more  care  of  him  than  if  he  were 
sprung  from  my  loins. 

The  plan  that  was  concerted  between  me  and 
Cloudesley  required  the  instant  removal  of  the 
infant.     We  resolved  that  Irene  and  her  child, 
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apparently  deceased  a  few  hours  after  the  birth, 
should  be  inclosed  in  the  same  coffin,  and  in- 
terred in  the  same  grave.  This,  by  the  joint 
contrivance  of  Cloudesley  and  Eudocia,  was 
without  difficulty  accomplished.  Irene  had 
lived  in  the  utmost  obscurity  at  the  Briel.  She 
associated  with  nobody.  I  broke  up  her  little 
establishment,  as  soon  as  decency  would  admit. 
Cloudesley  and  Eudocia,  with  the  infant  found- 
ling, removed  to  Neustadt,  an  Austrian  town 
thirty  miles  from  Vienna  on  the  road  to  Italy, 
and  speedily  became  man  and  wife.  This  was 
one  particular  of  the  original  project. 

It  was  requisite  that  due  precautions  should 
be  taken  to  authenticate  the  death  of  my 
brother's  child.  This  was  accomplished  with- 
out difficulty.  Cloudesley,  who  was  singularly 
adroit  in  matters  of  circumstantial  detail,  found 
means  to  procure  from  a  woman  of  the  town  in 
Vienna,  a  still-born  child.     The  body  of  this 
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child  was  laid  out  in  due  form,  by  the  side  of 
the  body  of  Irene.  The  inspector,  whose  office 
it  is  to  take  account  of  the  dead,  drew  up  a  re- 
port of  the  bodies  of  Irene,  baroness  Alton  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  her  still-born  son. 
I  applied  to  the  foreign  commissariat  in  the 
police-office  of  the  capital,  who  sent  out  his 
precept  to  the  burgomaster  of  Meidling,  the 
town  in  whose  limits  the  Briel  is  situated,  to 
certify  these  particulars.  I  next  had  recourse 
to  M.  St.  Saphorine,  the  English  resident, 
whose  business  it  was  to  set  his  seal  of  office  to 
this  certificate,  of  which  I  transmitted  dupli- 
cates, one  to  earl  Danvers  in  England,  and 
another  to  the  solicitor  who  was  intrusted  with 
the  law-concerns  of  our  Irish  estates. 

There  being  no  Protestant  place  of  inter- 
ment within  the  Austrian  dominions,  I  obtained 
permission  to  deposit  the  bodies  of  Irene  and 
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her  child  in  a  vault  under  the  great  church  of 
Vienna,  it  being  stipulated  that  they  were  to 
remain  there,  till  some  ulterior  resolution  was 
taken  as  to  their  final  destination. 

It  was  my  determination  to  return  with  all 
practicable  speed  to  the  British  dominions.  I 
loathed  the  country  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  these  recent  events.  They  had  succeeded 
each  other  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  confound 
my  powers  of  apprehension.  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
a  load  of  guilt  on  my  soul,  almost  too  vast 
and  overpowering  for  mortal  ability  to  en- 
dure. My  feelings  were  those  of  a  murderer  ! 
And  yet  I  had  committed  no  murder.  Could  I 
not  with  safe  conscience  assure  myself,  that  I 
had  in  no  way  been  a  party  to  the  destruction 
of  Arthur  or  of  Irene?  Their  child  was  not 
dead.  But  he  was,  by  my  sole  means,  civilly 
dead  to  his  property,  his  rank  and  his  country. 
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I  had  determined  that  he  should  be  an  outcast, 
belonging  to  no  one,  an  uncertain  and  solitary 
wanderer  on  the  face  of  nature. 

Oh,  how  I  detested  myself  in  the  recollection 
of  the  base  and  hypocritical  scene  that  I  had 
caused  to  be  played  in  the  presence  of  the 
corpse  of  Irene  !  I  had  laid  by  her  chaste  and 
spotless  side  the  corpse  of  a  child,  the  offspring 
of  disgrace  and  infamy.  I  have  often  read  that 
the  blood  of  a  mifrdered  man  would  flow  anew 
from  his  veins,  the  instant  his  body  was  touched 
by  the  finger  of  his  murderer.  Well  might  I 
have  expected,  that  the  hapless  Irene  should 
start  again  into  life,  with  indignation  at  the  lie  I 
imposed  upon  her,  the  contamination  with  which 
I  approached  her.  She  was  certainly  dead  !  If 
the  smallest  particle  of  perception  had  remained 
in  any  portion  of  her  frame,  it  would  have  shrunk 
and  shuddered  on  this  dreadful  occasion.  I  had 
tried  the  question  to  the  utmost.     I  had  never 
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seen  death  till  now.  Never  was  such  a  pene- 
trating trial,  such  a  demonstrative  ordeal  of  its 
reality,  devised  by  mortal  man.  Her  features 
were  calm ;  there  was  a  sweet  and  complacent 
serenity  on  her  countenance.  She  was  turned 
to  earth. 

I  called  to  mind  the  dying  injunctions  of  my 
brother.  "  I  have  one  consolation.  Richard, 
we  are  brothers,  the  sole  remains  of  our  father's 
house.  We  have  always  lived  together,  and 
lived  in  harmony.  I  trust  I  have  never  done 
any  thing  to  merit  from  you  unkind ness  or  re- 
sentment. This  then  is  my  consolation ;  I  leave 
all  that  is  dear  to  me  in  your  hands.  I  have 
no  other  friend  in  this  country.  Irene  is  preg- 
nant. I  have  not  strength  to  remind  you  of  all 
the  vigilance,  the  care,  and  the  love,  which  this 
sad  situation  will  demand  from  you.  I  rely 
upon  you,  even  as  I  should  upon  my  own  heart. 
Farewel,  my  dear,  my  ever  dear    Richard ! " 
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These  were  the  last  coherent  words  he  ever 
spoke  ! 

All  other  guilt  shews  contemptible  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  I  perpetrated.  In  de- 
fiance of  my  brother's  latest  wish,  I  had  robbed 
his  offspring  of  every  thing  he  was  born  to  in- 
herit. I  had  robbed  a  helpless  infant,  the  poor 
and  the  fatherless,  that  had  none  to  help  him. 
The  curse  of  God  was  upon  me. — My  deed  was 
foul.  My  act  shewed  horrible  and  grim.  My 
heart  was  turned  to  stone ;  "  I  struck  it,  and  it^ 
hurt  my  hand." 

But  my  crime  was  completed.  There  was 
no  retreating.  "  There  remained  no  room  for 
repentance ;  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment."  I  could  not  recal  the  child  I  had 
sent  away  with  Cloudesley.  I  could  not  ac- 
knowledge that  I  had  imposed  the  body  of  a 
spurious  infant  upon  the  constituted  authorities^ 
that  I  had  obtained  the  certificate  of  the  police 
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of  Austria,  and  the  seal  of  the  English  ambas- 
sador, to  a  lie  !  My  soul  was  doomed,  and  I 
was  recorded  a  villain  in  the  chancery  of  heaven 
to  all  eternity.  Like  Cain  in  the  Bible,  God 
had  set  a  mark  upon  me,  that  all  men  might 
shun,  and  abhor  me. 

As  lord  Danvers  said  this,  he  paused.  Large 
drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead ;  and  he 
seemed  for  a  brief  interval  deprived  of  the 
powers  of  speech. — He  resumed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


I  HAVE  already  said  that,  from  the  moment  of 
my  brother's  death,  my  heart  has  never  known 
an  instant  of  peace.  In  my  journey  from  Vienna 
to  London  I  was  beset  with  a  thousand  de- 
mons. The  purpose  of  my  return  home  was 
to  assume  my  rank,  and  take  possession  of  my 
estate.  But  this  thought  was  an  insufficient 
preservative  against  the  inroads  of  remorse.  As 
long  as  I  was  engaged  in  the  forbidden  acts 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  my  pur- 
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pose,  the  cabals  with  Cloudesley,  the  secret 
sending  away  of  my  brother's  child,  and  the 
possessing  myself  of  the  lying  attestations  of 
his  death  and  interment,  ambition  possessed  me 
alone.  I  had  no  leisure  for  any  other  thought; 
one  step  seemed  indissolubly  linked  to  another 
in  my  career.  My  whole  soul  was  inebriated, 
or  rather  was  wrought  up  to  a  sustained  and 
continuous  frenzy. 

But  these  things  being  completed,  I  was  now 
alone.  I  had  lost  my  brother,  my  sister-in-law, 
and  my  nephew.  I  had  no  longer  any  one  near 
me,  to  whom  I  was  bound  by  natural  ties,  or 
the  still  more  sacred  bonds  of  affection.  I  had 
lost  even  my  partner  in  guilt,  with  whom  to  talk 
over  the  crimes  I  had  perpetrated,  and  to  mea- 
sure and  ascertain  the  advantages  I  had  gained. 
The  good  man  can  be  contented  and  serene 
in  solitude:  but  such  a  one  as  I,  needed  a 
thousand  diversions  to  beguile  the   time,  and 
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enable  him  to  forget  the  substantial  realities 
of  life. 

I  was  alone  in  my  carriage,  as  I  traversed 
Germany  from  Vienna  to  Ostend,  or  worse  than 
alone  with  my  valet  in  the  same  vehicle,  to  speak 
when  he  was  spoken  to,  and  do  as  he  was  di- 
rected. I  traversed  in  my  route  many  extensive 
forests,  and  many  sandy  and  dismal  plains. 
My  journey  was  made  in  the  bleakest  and  most  • 
naked  season  of  the  year.  Dark  clouds  were 
perpetually  hurried  along  the  horizon  ;  and  the 
air  was  nipping  and  severe.  I  seldom  slept  in 
my  carriage,  but  was  left  to  the  uncomfortable 
communion  of  my  own  thoughts.  I  slept  not, 
but  was  lost  in  long  and  vague  reveries,  uncon- 
scious how  the  time  passed,  but  feeling  that  it 
was  insupportably  monotonous  and  tedious. 
My  mind  was  in  that  state  in  which  a  man 
has  an  undefined  feeling  that  he  exists,  but  in 
which  his  sensations  rarely  shape  themselves 
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into    any    thing    that   deserves    the    name   of 
thoughts. 

In  this  situation,  particularly  when  the  shades 
of  evening  began  to  prevail,  and  in  the  twilight, 
my  senses  were  bewildered,  and  I  seemed  to  see 
a  multitude  of  half-formed  visions.  Once  espe- 
cially, as  I  passed  through  a  wood  by  moon- 
light, I  suddenly  saw  my  brother's  face,  looking 
out  from  among  the  trees  as  I  passed.  I  saw 
the  features  as  distinctly  as  if  the  meridian  sun 
had  beamed  upon  them.  The  countenance  was 
as  white  as  death ;  and  the  expression  was  past 
speaking  pitiful.  It  was  by  degrees  that  the 
features  shewed  themselves  thus,  out  of  what 
had  been  a  formless  shadow.  I  gazed  upon  it 
intently.  Presently  it  faded  away  by  as  insen- 
sible degrees  as  those  by  which  it  had  become 
thus  agonisingly  clear.  After  a  short  time  it 
returned.  I  saw  also  Irene  and  the  child,  living, 
and  dead,  and  then  living  again.     No  tongue 
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can  tell  what  I  endured  on  these  occasions.  It 
was  a  delirium  and  confusion  and  agitation  that 
continued  for  hours.  The  fits  were  not  periodi- 
cal. If  I  had  a  visitation  of  this  kind  at  night, 
that  afforded  no  security  that  it  would  not  re- 
turn again  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  noon. 
My  appetite  deserted  me;  my  eyes  became 
fiery  and  blood-shot. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Immediately  after  my  arrival  in  England,  I 
repaired  to  this  place,  at  that  time  the  residence 
of  Robert  earl  Danvers,  my  cousin,  who  died 
here  somewhat  less  than  a  year  ago.  He  was 
about  fifteen  years  my  senior.  As  being  the 
representative  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  family, 
it  seemed  due  to  him  that  I  should  in  person 
give  him  some  account  of  recent  events,  pre- 
viously to  my  passing  over  to  Ireland,  to  take 
investiture  of  my  honours,  and  possession  of  the 
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estates,  in  that  country.     He  was  gratified  with 
this  mark  of  attention. 

I  found  my  cousin  a  man  of  a  singularly 
grave  turn  of  mind,  yet  of  great  urbanity  and  a 
conciliatory  and  prepossessing  manner.  In  all 
his  motions  it  was  easy  for  me  to  see  that  he 
recollected  that  he  was  an  English  earl,  while  1 
on  the  other  hand  was  only  a  baron  of  an  infe- 
rior and  dependent  kingdom.  He  was  however' 
a  widower  without  children,  and  felt  that,  unless 
he  married  again,  to  which  at  present  he  had 
little  inclination,  I  was  destined  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. 

I  related  to  him  many  events  with  which  he 
was  not  previously  acquainted,  of  my  brother's 
and  my  own  share  in  the  campaigns  of  prince 
Eugene  against  the  Turks.  I  related  our 
adventures  in  Croatia,  and  how  we  had  met 
with  Irene  and  her  mother.  I  did  justice  to 
the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Irene,  and 
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spoke  of  the  fearful  misfortunes  to  which  she 
had  been  exposed.  In  fine,  I  related  the  un- 
happy affair  of  Fabi'oni,  and  spoke  with  rap- 
ture— no  man  could  do  otherwise — of  the  admi- 
rable qualities  of  the  late  lord  Alton.  His  body 
was  already  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  his  ances- 
tors at  Owston. 

Thus  far  it  was  well.  I  could  speak  with  a 
free  bosom  and  an  ungalled  heart,  of  all  that 
pertained  to  my  brother  to  the  period  of  his 
decease.  I  tasked  my  nerves  to  relate  with 
plausibility  and  composure  the  rest  of  the  story. 
I  spoke  of  my  return  to  Vienna,  and  my  visit  to 
the  sequestered  retreat  of  my  sister.  I  related 
the  unhappy  effect  which  the  fate  of  lord  Alton 
had  produced  on  her,  and  the  consequent  pe- 
rishing of  both  mother  and  child.  I  laid  before 
lord  Danvers,  as  in  duty  I  was  bound  to  do, 
the  evidence  of  these  unhappy  events. 

The  whole  passed  off  clearly,  and  without  ex- 
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citing  the  slightest  suspicion.  My  voice  did 
not  falter,  my  brain  did  not  split,  while  I  told 
the  lying  tale,  and  exhibited  the  counterfeit  cer- 
tificates. Oh,  what  a  piece  of  work  is  man  ! 
How  little  correspondence  is  there  between  the 
outer  seeming  and  the  inner  substance,  espe- 
cially where  no  previous  suspicion  exists  in  the 
spectator  and  hearer  I  Could  lord  Danvers 
have  drawn  back  the  curtain  arid  looked  at  what 
was  passing  within  me,  how  indescribable  would 
have  been  his  astonishment !  My  disguise  was 
but  skin-deep  ;  but  it  served  me  instead  of  walls 
of  brass  and  towers  of  adamant. 

I  passed  clear  and  unsuspected  through  the 
scene.  But  for  the  wealth  of  India  I  would  not 
have  gone  through  it  a  second  time.  All  the 
racks  and  tortures  that  ingenious  cruelty  ever 
invented,  seem  to  me  to  be  as  nothing,  in  com- 
parison with  this  torture  of  the  mind.  I  set  my 
teeth,  and  strung  my  eye-balls,  that  nothing  si- 
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nister  or  injurious  might  escape  me.  Or,  when 
I  did  not  do  so,  I  played  freedom  of  heart  and 
an  easy  manner,  a  thing  a  thousand  times  more 
trying.  I  felt  astonished  that  lord  Danvers,  a 
man  of  experience  and  the  world,  did  not  de- 
tect me. 

From  England  I  passed  over  to  Ireland.  I 
caused  my  succession  to  the  barony  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  office  of  arms  at  Dublin.  Here  I 
met  with  no  difficulty.  I  exhibited  the  same 
documents  to  the  proper  officer  there,  which  I 
had  previously  laid  before  lord  Danvers. 

Thus  then  I  attained  to  the  summit  of  my 
ambition.  It  had  been  a  subject  of  the  most 
poignant  discontent  to  me  in  early  youth,  that 
I  was  a  younger  brother.  I  was  no  longer  a 
younger  brother.  I  had  repined  that  I  was 
born  twelve  months  too  late.  That  subject  of 
uneasiness  was  now  removed.  The  house  in 
county  Cork,  and  tlie  house  in  Dublin,   were 
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mine.  I  had  rank,  title  and  equipage.     I  had  the 
estate  to  which  that  title  was  annexed. 

But  was  I  happy?  No.  The  worm  within 
gnawed  at  my  heart.  I  was  a  lord  ;  but  I  was 
also  a  villain — so  my  conscience  whispered  me. 
I  was  a  foul  usurper.  That  I  should  become 
what  I  was  had  been  effected  by  lying,  forgery 
and  fraud.  The  son  of  Alton  and  Irene,  the 
heir  of  all  their  admirable  qualities  and  all  their 
virtues,  was  an  exile  in  foreign  lands.  It  was 
necessary  to  my  purpose,  that  he  should  be  for 
ever  unknown.  What  had  his  parents  done  to 
merit  this  at  my  hands  ?  I  was  his  natural  pro- 
tector. The  tragical  end  of  his  father  and  mo- 
ther, by  means  of  which  he  had  come  into  the 
world  deprived  of  guardian,  cherisher,  instruc- 
tor, of  those  who  should  have  defended  him 
against  the  injuries  of  the  base,  rendered  this  a 
thousand  times  more  incumbent  on  me.  What 
I  had  done  was  to  the  last  degree  dastardly  and 
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contemptible,  and  substantially  struck  me  off 
for  ever  from  the  roll  of  all  that  was  worthy  of 
the  name  of  man.     But  I  was  a  lord. 

I  looked  round  me,  and  began  to  consider 
how  I  was  to  be  occupied,  and  in  what  manner 
my  days  were  to  be  diversified,  and  my  life 
rendered  tolerable.  I  had  received  a  liberal 
education,  and  felt  a  suitable  value  for  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  mind  laid  up  for  successive 
ages.  The  history  of  the  world  in  its  various 
climates,  the  advances  of  mankind  from  barba- 
rism to  civilisation,  the  inroads  of  despotism, 
the  struggles  for  liberty,  the  profligacy  and  ser- 
vility of  some,  and  the  generous  elevation  of 
others,  with  all  the  varieties  of  human  propen- 
sities and  human  character,  presented  to  me  an 
immense  storehouse  of  observation  and  wisdom. 
The  depths  of  science,  and  the  magnificence  of 
poetry,  with  all  that  bards  and  romancers  have 
feigned  of  chivalrous  and  heroic,  all  the  wonders 
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of  created  nature,  and  all  the  sublimity  of  devo- 
tion, were  at  my  command.  An  ample  collec- 
tion under  these  different  heads  was  to  be  found 
in  the  library  at  Dunmaine. 

But  what  was  all  this  to  me  ?  I  could  not 
endure  to  be  alone.  I  carried  that  about  me, 
that  rendered  solitude  the  most  dreadful  of  evils. 
Whatever  of  the  remains  of  the  excellent  of  the 
earth  I  placed  around  me,  I  brought  into  tke 
midst  of  them  an  essence  of  contamination,  that 
withered  all  their  laurels,  and  turned  the  whol- 
some  hue  of  the  soul  into  pestilence  and  death. 

Sensible  how  slender  were  my  resources  from 
this  quarter,  I  sought  by  plunging  into  dissipa- 
tion to  quiet  the  reproaches  of  conscience.^  I 
repaired  to  Ross,  to  Kinsale,  and  even  to  Cork. 
I  associated  with  the  gentry  and  the  bons-vivans 
of  my  own  neighbourhood.  They  all  eagerly 
accepted  my  overtures.  I  joined  them  in  the 
sports  of  the  field.     But  in  vain.     By  what  I 
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had  seen  in  my  campaigns,  and  in  my  winter 
abodes  in  Vienna,  I  was  unfitted  for  their  so- 
ciety. And,  though  in  their  midnight  orgies  1 
found  enough  of  noise  and  apparent  hilarity, 
yet  in  the  riots  of  the  bottle  I  discovered  no 
medicine  for  my  inward  grief 

I  then  changed  the  scene  for  Dublin,  and  the 
metropolis  of  England.  I  became  a  member 
of  the  clubs.  Here  certainly  I  observed  a  con- 
siderable superiority  of  refinement  and  of  intel- 
lect. But  my  nights  were  sleepless.  And  often 
when  conviviality  was  at  its  height,  the  recol- 
lection of  the  means  by  which  I  had  climbed 
to  my  present  eminence,  would  rush  on  my 
thoughts,  and  convulse  my  very  soul.  In  the 
midst  of  crowds,  I  was  alone.  The  evil  genius 
that  haunted  me  perpetually,  self-contempt  and 
conscious  degradation,  were  my  sole  property ; 
no  one  participated  them  with  me  ;  no  one  so 
much   as  suspected  what  was  passing  in  my 
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bosom.  My  life  became  a  burthen  to  me.  I  felt 
an  ardent,  but  a  fruitless  wish,  to  exchange 
my  miserable  condition,  with  all  its  external 
splendour,  for  that  of  the  meanest  rustic,  whose 
joy  it  is. 

To  see  the  sun  to  bed,  and  to  arise, — 

To  view  the  leaves,  thin  dancers  upon  air, 

Go  eddying  round,  and  small  birds  how  they  fare, 

To  view  the  graceful  deer  come  tripping  by. 

Then  stop  and  gaze,  then  turn  they  know  not  why, 

To  mark  the  structure  of  a  plant  or  tree. 

And  all  fair  things  of  earth  how  fair  they  be;* — 

and  this  with  a  heart  at  ease  and  an  unstained 
conscience.  But  such  could  never  be  my  envied 
lot.  My  health  declined;  my  flesh  wasted 
away;   I  was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton. 

*  John  Woodville  :  a  Tragedy. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


At  length  I  bethought  me  of  what  I  believed 
would  be  a  more  effectual  remedy.  My  cardi- 
nal calamity  was  that  I  was  alone.  Of  all  the 
persons  in  contact  with  me,  none  in  truth  came 
near  me.  They  cared  not  for  me ;  I  cared  not 
for  them.  I  saw  a  pictured  world,  a  multitude 
of  faces  that  flitted  by  me,  but  nothing  of  reality, 
nothing  that  gave  impulse  and  motion  to  my 
soul.  1  resolved  that  this  state  of  things  should 
cease.     I  knew  that,  of  all  things  that  bind  a 
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man  to  the  earth  on  which  we  dwell,  and  give 
him  a  genuine  interest  in  his  kind,  there  is 
nothing  so  sovereign,  as  the  ties  of  a  domestic 
circle.  This  thought  brought  me  once  again 
into  intercourse  with  my  species.  I  frequented 
the  assemblies  where  persons  of  both  sexes  meet 
and  communicate  with  each  other.  I  enquired 
out  the  families  of  such  as  lived  in  the  best 
reputation,  and  were  applauded  for  vivacity, 
elegance  and  mutual  good-will.  The  very 
thought  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  me.  I  had 
an  object  to  pursue ;  and  hope  sprung  up  in  my 
bosom. 

In  conclusion  I  met  with  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Fortescue,  which  particularly  fixed  my  at- 
tention. It  consisted  of  a  father,  and  five 
daughters;  they  had  lost  their  mother.  The 
eldest  daughter  especially  interested  me.  She 
had  an  expressive  countenance,  a  look  of  singu- 
lar gentleness,  and  a  complexion  uncommonly 
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pale.  Their  late  mother  had  been  a  most  ex- 
emplary parent ;  and  the  girls  had  been  in  a 
high  degree  benefited  by  her  care  and  instruc- 
tion. The  father  was  rude  and  illiterate ;  he 
had  been  bred  in  the  navy ;  and  his  system  for 
governing  his  daughters,  was  the  same  that  with 
sufficient  success  he  had  practised  on  board  a 
man  of  war.  His  great  aim  was  to  marry  the 
young  ladies,  and  launch  them  respectably  in 
the  world  as  mistresses  of  families. 

Selina,  the  eldest,  had  an  admirer,  a  young 
man  of  fashion  and  fortune.     He  was  eminently 
coxcombical,   and  endowed  in  a  high  degree 
with  the  grace  of  assurance.     He  was  a  member 
of  all  the  clubs ;  his  conversation  consisted  en- 
tirely in  slang  and  cant  phrases ;  he  was  a  black 
leg  and  a  jockey,  and  was  always  foremost  in 
scenes  of  debauchery  and  riot.     He  was  impor- 
tunate in  his  suit  to  Selina.     She  regarded  him 
with  dislike  and  terror ;  but  he  was  strenuously 
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patronised  in  his  views  by  captain  Fortescue. 
It  was  the  main  object  of  this  gentleman  to  marry 
his  daughters ;  and  he  judged  it  necessary  for 
his  purpose,  that  the  eldest  should  be  led  first 
to  the  hymeneal  altar. 

Selina  was  labouring    under   the   combined 
persecution  of  her  father  and  her  lover,  when  I 
first  met  with  her.      I   instantly   conceived  a 
strong  partiality  for  her,  and  in  no  long  time 
made  her  understand  the  feelings  with  which  I 
was  animated.     The  success  of  my  suit  was  no 
doubt  greatly  owing  to  the  character  of  my  rival. 
I  had  not  passed  through  so  many  scenes  in 
Hungary  and  Vienna,  without  having  eminently 
imbibed  the  manners  of  polished  life.     My  car- 
riage had  been  insensibly  formed  upon  that  of 
my  brother,  the  late  lord  Alton.     I  had  seen 
much  of  military  life  and  a  court,  and  had  the 
power  of  detailing  what  I  knew,  in  a  manner 
which  contributed  much  to  the  entertainment  of 
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my  hearers.  A  lover  is  perhaps  always  prone 
to  adopt  the  character  of  a  relator  and  an  histo- 
rian. In  a  word,  my  conversation  appeared 
with  eminent  advantage  to  Selina,  in  contrast 
with  that  of  the  empty  and  impudent  coxcomb 
that  had  by  a  short  time  preceded  me. 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed. 
And  I  loved  her,  that  she  did  pity  them. 

Even  the  depression  under  which  I  laboured, 
and  the  apparent  melancholy  of  my  disposition, 
served  to  complete  the  contrast  between  me  and 
my  presumptuous  rival,  and  to  make  my  ad- 
dresses the  more  acceptable.  I  asked  Selina 
whether  she  thought  she  could  always  endure  as 
a  husband,  a  man  so  deficient  in  cheerfulness 
and  gaiety ;  and  I  received  the  most  encoura- 
ging answers.  Selina  said,  she  was  of  a  tender 
disposition  and  a  quiet  temper ;  and  she  thought 
any  thing  was  better,  than  the  ranting  and  ob- 
streperous character  of  her  former  suitor.     I 
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should  find,  if  it  was  our  lot  to  be  united,  that 
she  would  know  how  to  soothe  my  sorrows,  and 
study  in  what  manner  she  could  heal  my  wound- 
ed peace. 

With  respect  to  her  father,  his  sole  object 
was  to  dispose  of  his  daughters  for  life.  In  that 
point  he  was  not  inclined  to  relax.  But  I  was 
in  every  way  as  good  a  match  as  the  lover  he 
had  patronised :  and  therefore,  as  far  as  thjit 
went,  he  was  willing  that  Selina  should  indulge 
her  own  preferences.  The  negociation  was  not 
long  in  hand ;  and  we  were  married. 

The  event  fulfilled  my  warmest  expectations. 
Till  the  day  of  my  brother's  unfortunate  duel 
with  Fabroni,  I  had  had  scarcely  a  solitary  gra- 
tification or  desire.  My  attachment  to  him  had 
been  complete  and  without  reservation.  My 
true  character,  up  to  the  time  of  that  fatal  event, 
had  been  that  of  a  self-lover  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  the  word  reformed.    The  death  of  lord 
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Alton,  had  removed  the  dam  which  shut  up  my 
evil  propensities  as  with  doors,  and  the  stream 
returned  once  more  to  its  old  course  with  in- 
creased violence. 

But  to  love  one's  self  exclusively,   supplies 
too  narrow  a  field  for  the  natural  propensities 
of   the   human    mind.      It   became   necessary 
for  me  to  love  another  as  the  instrument  of 
my  own  happiness.     Not   that  this  was  alto- 
gether the  case  in  the  union  of  myself  and  Se- 
lina.     I  admired  her  for  her  inherent  qualities. 
1  felt  a  rational  and  an  earnest  approbation  of 
the  mildness  of  her  temper,  and  her  steadiness 
of  purpose.    I  should  certainly  have  entertained 
the  same  sentiment,  although  her  virtues  should 
have  had  no  application  to  my  own  interests, 
although   she   had  been  the  wife  of  another. 
The  more  I  knew  her,  the  more  I  loved  her. 
All  this  had  an  extremely  favourable  efFection 
my  own  tranquillity. 
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My  situation  was  a  new  one.  I  had  not  an- 
ticipated the  pleasures  of  a  married  hfe.  Selina 
therefore  to  an  extraordinary  degree  engrossed 
my  thoughts.  We  arranged  together  our  modes 
of  life,  our  plans  of  society,  and  the  disposition 
of  our  time.  I  did  not  find  in  her  a  single  fault. 
To  read  in  the  countenance  of  an  aoreeable 
woman  her  approbation  of  my  suggestions,  and 
to  con.sult  it  that  I  might  learn  from  it  her 
wishes  and  desires,  was  a  situation  in  which  I 
was  wholly  inexperienced ;  and  it  had  all  the 
charm  of  novelty  to  me.  I  began  to  entertain  a 
comparative  value  for  myself,  because  I  was  va- 
luable to  her.  We  talked ;  we  read ;  we  made 
little  excursions  and  sought  amusement  toge- 
ther. I  could  now  go  into  company  with  a  new 
zest,  because  it  was  agreeable  to  her.  When  I 
talked  to  others,  I  stole  from  them  a  furtive 
glance,  to  see  whether  she  was  at  her  ease,  and 
was  happy.    At  public  places  her  being  pleased 
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was  the  main  source  of  pleasure  to  me.     For  a 
time  I  even  forgot  the  wound  of  my  heart. 

This  however  was  a  good  fortune  that  I 
could  not  long  enjoy  uninterrupted.  Sometimes 
I  was  alone:  sometimes  in  society  or  public 
places,  though  I  was  present  in  body,  I  was 
absent  in  mind.  A  sudden  fit  of  anguish  would 
overcome  me.  I  recollected  that  the  whole  part 
I  was  playing  was  a  falshood.  I  was  not  the 
genuine  lord  Alton.  The  rank  I  bore  was  a 
forgery ;  the  income  I  spent-  was  the  property 
of  another.  And  I  was  involving  the  most 
amiable  and  deserving  of  women  in  an  uncon- 
scious participation  of  my  guilt.  Then,  where 
was  my  brother's  child  ?  I  had  placed  a  thou- 
sand miles  distance  between  us;  I  had  left  him 
with  no  other  protector  than  the  partner  of  my 
crime.  What  misery,  what  degradation  might 
hereafter  be  his  !  And  I,  I  was  the  author  of 
this,  his  nearest  relative,  the  person  to  whom 
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his  father  and  mother,  so  untimely  removed 
from  the  scene  of  existence,  had  looked,  and 
looked  with  such  ample  reason,  to  shield  him 
from  every  evil.  Then,  if  I  considered  only 
myself,  what  reliance  had  I  that  the  lying  part 
I  was  playing  on  the  theatre  of  the  world, 
would  be  permanent !  I  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  confederate  of  my  guilt,  a  villain,  who  had 
sold  every  sacred  principle,  and  the  strictest 
ties  that  can  bind  a  man  to  a  just  proceeding, 

for  gain ! 

My  condition  however  was  inexpressibly  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had  been  before  my  mar- 
riage. Then  I  might  grieve  as  much  as  I 
thought  proper,  unrestrained.  No  one  had  a 
motive  to  restore  me  to  my  self-possession.  No 
one  dared  to  throw  himself  in  the  way  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  career  of  my  misery ;  and  I  was 
left  to  pursue  and  exhaust  it  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  the  powers  of  my   nature  would 
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sustain.  But  now  I  had  a  friendly  eye  at  hand, 
ever  ready  to  watch  for  my  tranquillity.  What 
words  can  tell  the  magic  that  there  was  in  that 
eye  !  It  was  the  serenest  blue  of  the  most  ex- 
hilarating and  life-giving  sky,  that  ever  the 
great  author  of  nature  spread  out  for  the  com- 
fort and  consolation  of  his  creatures.  Nothing 
more  was  necessary  at  almost  any  time,  than 
for  my  eye  to  meet  that  of  Selina,  to  restore  me 
at  once  to  peace  and  contentment.  There  was 
in  the  glance  of  that  eye  so  much  benevolence, 
such  an  anxious  watchfulness  for  my  good, 
such  a  godlike  pity,  such  an  earnest  and  un- 
rivalled sympathy.  Could  I  refuse  to  be  happy, 
when  so  excellent  and  lovely  a  companion 
shewed  that  it  was  the  first  wish  of  her  soul  to 
make  me  happy?  Could  I  fail  to  set  some 
value  on  myself,  and  to  be  proud,  when  Selina 
manifested  to  me,  that  it  was  the  incessant 
theme  of  her  care  that  I  should  be  composed 
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and    enjoy    myself?      No,    I    was   no   longer 
alone ! 

That  which  beyond  all  things  constituted  the 
merit  of  my  wife's  conduct,  was,  that  it  was  free 
from  all  inquisitiveness,  and  the  desire  to  know 
more  than  she  was  told.  She  saw  that  I  had  a 
secret  sorrow.  She  feared  to  probe  my  wound  ; 
lest,  however  kind  might  be  her  intention,  she 
might  inflict  injury  where  she  purposed  beneifit. 
She  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  perfect 
analogy  between  the  wounds  of  the  body  and 
the  mind.  In  the  former  it  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary to  search  to  the  bottom,  to  remove  the  dis- 
eased flesh,  to  use  the  caustic  and  the  knife, 
with  an  unsparing,  but  a  judicious  severity. 
The  way  to  restore  the  general  health  and 
soundness  of  the  machine,  is  for  the  man  of 
skill  to  apply  himself  to  reinstate  the  functions 
of  the  diseased  member  or  part  of  the  frame. 
Not  so  in  mind.     To  set  the  mind  at  ease,  it 
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is  often  most  judicious  not  to  approach  the 
seat  of  the  distemper:  it  is  better  to  call  off 
the  attention  from  the  source  of  the  misery, 
than  to  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  patient  to  the 
cause  of  his  affliction.  Once  give  occupation  to 
the  spirit,  fill  the  soul  with  lively  and  stirring 
thoughts,  vrake  up  the  secret  chords  of  plea- 
sure, give  a  companion  to  the  solitary,  present 
new  pursuits  and  objects  of  attention, — and  the 
clouds  that  oppressed  the  man  with  heart- 
breaking gloom  will  insensibly  disperse,  and 
a  general  and  complete  health  will  take  pos- 
session of  the  machine. 

The  merit  of  Selina  in  her  treatment  of  me 
consisted  in  the  entirely  divesting  herself  of  all 
self -retrospect,  and  the  cleansing  her  spirit  from 
the  whisperings  and  inspirations  of  pride.  She 
saw  that  I  had  a  secret  sorrow ;  and  she  loved 
me  the  more.  Pity  mingled  with,  and  added 
fuel  to,  the  flame  of  her  affection.     She  was 
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willing  to  be  the  nurse  of  my  mental  disease. 
She  did  not  think  there  was  any  thing  in  the 
case,  of  which  she  had  a  right  to  complain.  My 
behaviour  towards  her  was  mild,  respectful, 
even  in  some  sort  deferential.  My  infirmity 
was  of  an  older  date  than  that  of  our  acquaint- 
ance. She  loved  me  the  more,  because  she 
was  of  use  to  me,  and  because  it  seemed  as  if  I 
could  not  do  without  her.  She  had  made  up 
her  account  from  the  hour  of  our  first  inter- 
course, that,  if  we  became  man  and  wife,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  her  to  watch  over  me, 
to  observe  my  symptoms,  and  to  endeavour  to 
reconcile- me  to  life  and  myself;  and  she  felt  a 
deep  complacency  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties 
in  these  particulars.  Thus  to  employ  herself, 
was  to  her  real  happiness. 

But,  though  the  exemplary  conduct  of  Selina 
was  an  incalculable  advantage  to  me,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  I  was  perfectly  happy. 
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The  recollection  of  my  precarious  situation  and 
my  crimes,  would  occasionally  spread  itself  like 
a  dark  cloud  over  my  horizon;  and  I  became 
convulsed  with  agony.  At  these  times  I  grew 
unreasonable,  impatient  and  ferocious  ;  the 
mildest  treatment  would  not  make  me  tame ; 
and  I  revenged  on  the  innocent  and  kindly 
bystander  the  shooting  and  bitter  pangs  that 
had  their  source  in  my  own  bosom.  All  this 
Selina  bore  with  unaltered  patience ;  pity  for 
my  sufferings  never  failed  to  remove  every  shade 
of  resentment  from  her  thoughts.  And  I,  when 
I  saw  the  angelic  sentiments  speaking  in  her 
eye,  w^s  brought  back  as  by  magic  to  a  sense 
of  justice  and  humanity.  My  ferocity  departed 
from  me ;  and  I  became  all  compliance,  tender- 
ness and  gratitude. 

Thus  passed  the  first  period  of  our  married 
life,  till  it  became  evident  that  Selina  was  preg- 
nant.    I  then  proposed,  and  she  consented  that 
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we  should  pass  over  to  Ireland,  and  take  up  our 
residence  at  the  seat  bequeathed  by  my  late  father 
in  that  country.  There  we  had  few  neighbours, 
and  those  of  no  great  refinement;  but  Selina 
made  herself  respected  by  all.  For  my  part,  I  was 
never  so  happy,  as  when  I  had  no  society  but 
hers.  The  interruption  of  occasional  visits  only 
served  to  give  additional  zest  to  the  periods 
when  we  were  alone.  I  likewise  sometimes  joined 
myself  to  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  in  the 
sports  of  the  field.  The  sisters  of  my  wife  also 
favoured  us  with  visits  from  England^ 

The  condition  of  Selina  gave  new  interest  to 
our  retirement.  I  already  anticipated  the  pe- 
riod when  I  should  be  a  father;  and  this  added 
mutually  to  the  kindness  we  felt  for  each  other. 
The  scheme  of  life  into  which  I  had  entered 
was  dissimilar  from  all  my  former  experience ; 
and  it  now  promised  to  become  complicated 
with  new  ties.    To  be  a  happy  husband  and  the 
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father  of  a  beautiful  and  promising  offspring  was 
a  thought  that  was  balm  to  my  soul ;  and,  if  the 
recollection  of  those  witnesses  of  my  crime 
which  still  were  in  existence  somewhere  in  the 
south-eastern  division  of  the  European  world 
sometimes  occurred  to  my  mind,  the  dearer  ob- 
jects that  were  perpetually  subjected  to  my 
senses,  proved  of  more  powerful  effect,  and 
brought  me  back  to  speedy  and  substantial  en- 
joyments. 

In  process  of  time  Selina  made  me  the  father 
of  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
She  proved  no  less  exemplary  as  a  mother, 
than  she  had  before  done  as  a  wife ;  and  under 
her  able  and  judicious  management  our  happy 
progeny  daily  expanded  in  new  loveliness  and 
virtues.  Their  alternate  frolics  and  caresses 
rendered  my  rural  retreat  a  very  paradise  to 
me.  I  remembered  the  error  into  which  my 
own  father  and  mother  had  fallen,  and  its  per- 
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nicious  consequences ;  and  I  resolved  that  not 
the  smallest  difference  of  treatment  should  be 
allowed  to  introduce  itself  between  my  sons, 
the  elder  and  the  younger.  They  lived  there- 
fore in  uninterrupted  harmony  and  love. 

Never  was  man  more  fortunate  in  his  experi- 
ment of  the  connubial  state,  than  I  had  been.  I 
seemed  to  possess  every  ingredient  that  might 
have  constituted  the  most  unalloyed  happiness. 
What  occasional  spectator  would  not  have  en- 
vied a  lot,  which  falls  to  the  share  of  so  few 
among  mortal  men  !  But  it  was  all  unsubstan- 
tial and  hollow.  The  consequences  of  my  mis- 
deed pursued  me.  Heaven,  though  sometimes 
slow  in  executing  the  retribution  laid  up  for  us, 
is  still  in  vain  to  be  expected  to  forget  the  vin- 
dication of  its  justice.  And  I  have  finally  been 
made  a  fearful  example  of  what  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  the  concluding  scene  of  the 
perpetrator  of  audacious  guilt. 
£  2 
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CHAPTER   VI. 


The  establishment  of  Irene  at  the  Briel  was 
broken  up  after  her  death  with  all  practicable 
expedition ;  and  the  persons  who  had  had  any 
connection  with  it  were  dispersed  in  different 
directions.  I  and  my  suite  repaired  in  the  first 
instance  to  England.  Cloudesley  and  Eudocia, 
with  the  infant  foundling  whose  fortunes  they 
had  undertaken  to  conduct,  set  out,  even 
sooner  than  I  had  done,  for  Neustadt,  an  Aus- 
trian town,  on  the  road  to  Italy,  and  there  took 
up  their  residence. 
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I  have  already  explained  the  mixed  cha- 
racter of  Cloudesley,  compounded  as  it  was  of 
the  original  gentleness  and  afFectionateness  of 
his  nature,  and  the  bitter  and  severe  misan- 
thropy which  his  misfortunes  had  instilled  into 
his  soul.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  his  compli- 
cated disposition  which  prevailed,  and  dictated 
his  proceeding,  in  the  compact  which  had  been 
entered  into  between  him  and  me,  to  enable  me 
to  take  possession  of  the  title  and  estates  of  his 
deceased  master.  He  resolved,  in  pure  and  ex- 
clusive selfishness,  and  in  contempt  of  all  other 
interests  than  his  own,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  would 
no  longer  be  the  shuttlecock  of  chance,  to  be 
the  servant  of  Irene  or  myself  as  long  as 
either  of  us  might  think  proper ;  and,  when  we 
pleased,  that  we 

Should  whistle  him  off,  and  let  him  down  the  wind, 
To  prey  at  fortune. 
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His  determination  therefore  was  taken,  in  a 
bold  and  unflinching  spirit,  to  make  his  price 
of  me ;  and  his  terras  were  no  less  than  a  firm 
and  clear  engagement  on  my  part  to  pay  him 
an  annuity  of  five  hundred  pounds  as  long 
as  he  lived.  He  undertook  in  return,  in  con- 
sideration of  this  provision,  to  take  charge  of 
my  brother's  infant  son,  to  preserve  my  se- 
cret inviolate,  and  that  I  should  never  be  dis- 
turbed, whether  Cloudesley  lived  or  died,  by 
any  claims  to  be  set  up  on  the  part  of  this 
child.  An  engagement  of  this  kind  could 
not  have  the  sanction  of  a  legal  instrument. 
But  we  both  of  us  seemed  to  have  no  con- 
temptible security  for  the  performance  of  the 
bond.  He  could  expect  the  payment  of  his  an- 
nuity no  longer  than  he  adhered  to  the  condi- 
tions on  which  it  was  granted;  and  1  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I  failed  in  punctuality,  must  make 
account  that  I  should  rouse  a  sleeping  lion.     He 
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had  therefore  a  deep  interest  in  preserving  the 
life  of  the  child;  while  nevertheless  he  knew 
enough  of  my  disposition,  to  feel  tolerably  cer- 
tain that,  even  if  the  child  were  dead,  I  should 
think  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  a  cheap  pur- 
chase, to  preserve  my  reputation  untainted,  and 
to  prevent  so  infamous  a  story  from  being  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  It  is  true,  that  men  would 
not  give  implicit  credence  to  a  tale  promul* 
gated  by  a  confessed  accomplice :  but  it  was  not 
in  my  nature  to  suffer  the  tenour  of  my  life  to 
be  canvassed  pro  and  con  by  the  discussion  of 
so  horrible  a  story,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  at 
any  price  to  prevent  it  I  could — it  is  suffi- 
ciently evident — work  myself  up  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  a  crime :  but  there  were  no  mortal 
sufferings  that  I  would  not  have  endured,  ra- 
ther than  be  exposed  to  the  imputation  of  it. 

When  Cloudesley  took  the  infant  in  his  arms, 
under  the  engagement  that  no  obstacle  should 
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arise  from  this  quarter  to  my  assuming  the  title 
and  possessing  myself  of  the  estates  of  my  de- 
ceased brother,  he  had  not  yet  determined  in 
what  way  to  proceed  to  accomplish  his  under- 
taking. The  first  thought  that  occurred  to  him 
was  that  he  would  remove  the  child  for  ever 
from  my  sight  and  his  own,  by  disposing  of  it 
to  some  poor  person,  in  consideration  of  a  com- 
paratively trifling  sum  to  be  paid  for  its  future 
support.  This  plan  had  many  obvious  recom- 
mendations. If  he  adopted  it,  it  would  have  the 
advantage  of  banishing  everlastingly  an  object, 
the  sight  of  which  would  at  no  time  fail  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  guilt  he  had  contracted.  At- 
tached as  he  had  been  to  his  late  master,  and 
indebted  for  the  most  essential  benefits,  he  felt 
that  he  was  acting  a  most  base  part  in  conspi- 
ring against  his  helpless  and  orphan  child. 
But,  for  the  moment,  the  idea  of  insuring  to 
himself  a  handsome,  almost  a  gentlemanly,  pro- 
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vision  as  long  as  he  existed,  was  too  strong  for 
these  recollections.  He  would  of  course  have 
left  the  party  that  received  the  child  in  perpetual 
ignorance,  as  to  the  parentage  of  the  unfortu- 
nate outcast.  By  this  conduct  therefore  he 
would  seem  to  have  secured  the  reward  he  had 
so  dishonourably  earned,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  enabled  still  further  from  day  to  day  to  erase 
from  his  memory  the  recollection  of  his  base- 
ness. 

The  project  however  which  Cloudesley  had 
thus  formed,  was  overturned  in  a  moment. 
When  he  took  the  infant  in  his  arms,  with  the 
determination  at  all  events  that  it  should  be 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  its  birth,  there  were 
many  contending  sentiments  at  war  in  his  mind, 
and  the  expression  of  these  sentiments  in  his 
countenance  must  necessarily  have  been  such 
as  a  mature  person  would  have  found  it  painful 
to  contemplate.     His  complexion  was  pale,  his 
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hair  dishevelled  and  staring,  and  his  eye  was 
haggard.  But  (as  if  it  had  been  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  all-ruling  Providence)  the  child  of 
my  brother,  void  of  all  experience,  and  therefore 
of  all  terror,  saw  nothing  of  this.  He  turned 
on  the  gaze  of  this  wicked  and  fearful  visage, 
and  smiled.  Nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar 
than  the  simple  and  unadulterated  smile  of  an 
infant,  from  the  smile  of  a  creature  already  ac- 
quainted with  conjecture  and  doubt,  and  appre- 
hension and  hope.  It  resembles  the  serenity  of 
ether,  and  the  purity  of  the  blessed  in  heaven. 

In  addition  to  the  instantaneous  effect  which 
this  smile  produced  upon  Cloudesley,  he  saw 
also,  upon  a  more  attentive  perusal  of  the  child's 
features,  several  lineaments  strongly  reminding 
of  the  countenance  of  his  late  master.  For  this 
he  had  not  been  prepared.  By  a  violent  effort 
he  had  endeavoured  to  separate  in  his  mind  the 
sentiment  of  fidelity  to  my  late  brother,  from 
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the  injustice  he  had  consented  to  practise 
towards  his  offspring.  The  subtle  and  artificial 
reasoning  he  had  employed  to  quiet  his  con- 
science, was  now  swept  away  in  an  instant* 
The  soul  of  my  confederate  was  totally  changed. 
He  vowed  that  the  orphan  boy  should  never 
lose  the  advantage  of  his  watchful  care,  or  be 
removed  from  his  sight. 

By  the  operation  of  this  circumstance  the* 
mind  of  Cloudesley  was  brought  back  to  its 
original  character.  He  was  by  nature  mild, 
friendly  and  affectionate.  Adversity  had  in  a 
considerable  degree  hardened  his  heart;  and 
the  temptation  which  had  been  presented  by  the 
death  of  my  brother  and  my  inordinate  ambi- 
tion, had  been  too  much  for  his  integrity  to 
resist.  But  the  idea  that  now  presented  itself 
of  tiiking  care  of  the  child,  making  it  his  own, 
and  omitting  no  means  to  secure  its  improve- 
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ment  and  substantial  advantage,  took  a  weight 
from  his  mind,  which,  though  he  had  resolved 
to  endure,  was  not  the  less  depressing  and  afflic- 
tive to  him.  It  was  a  return  to  his  former  self, 
and  a  comparative  jubilee  to  his  soul.  He  had 
felt  too  bitterly  the  apostasy  into  which  he  had 
been  tempted  from  the  right  onward  path.  In- 
tegrity and  kindness  were  his  natural  element. 
And  he  swore  that  this  should  be  the  last  de- 
viation into  which  he  would  be  betrayed. 

When  he  announced  to  his  wife  his  new  re- 
solution, she  felt  the  truest  delight  in  the  intel- 
ligence. She  had  yielded  to  the  masculine  and 
resolute  determination  of  her  husband  in  the 
first  instance ;  but  she  had  yielded  with  reluc- 
tance. Her  consent  had  been  wrung  from  her 
by  the  imbecility  of  her  nature ;  and  she  secretly 
repined,  even  when  she  most  seemed  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  will  of  her  lord.  She  now  received 
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the  child  from  the  arms  of  Cloudesley  with  the 
sincerest  joy,  and  promised  to  be  in  all  points  a 
mother  to  it. 

Cloudeslej^,  with  his  wife  and  infant  ward, 
as  has  been  before  mentioned,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Neustadt.     Though  not  populous,  its 
streets  are  handsome,    and  it  contains  several 
squares.      Its   fortifications   render   it  tenable 
against   an   enemy;   it   boasts   of  an  imperial 
palace,  and  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.     The  wall 
of  the   town  is  washed   by  the  stream  of  the 
river  Leitha.     Here,  that  Cloudesley  might  not 
be  without  occupation,  he  engaged  in  the  culti- 
vation of  a  small  tract  of  land,  and  surrounded 
himself  with  a  little  collection  of  horses,  cows, 
and  other  animals,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the   dwelling  of  a  rustic  in  the 
middle  condition  of  life.     He  kept  servants  and 
dogs,    and   occasionally   amused    himself  with 
fishing,  and  shooting  such  animals  as  are  not 
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protected  as  game  by  the  nobility  and  great 
lords  of  the  soil.  As  the  income  I  paid  him 
was  fully  adequate  to  all  his  wishes,  he  regarded 
the  pursuits  I  have  mentioned,  both  the  more 
constant  and  the  occasional,  merely  as  they 
might  contribute  to  his  diversion  and  his  health 
both  corporeal  and  intellectual,  and  did  not 
make  himself  their  slave. 

Eudocia,  his  wife,  whose  character  I  have 
already  described,  had  all  the  advantages  that 
usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  Grecian  female,  of  a 
lively  and  cheerful  disposition,  and  not  without 
some  pretensions  to  beauty.  She  was  not 
troubled  with  any  very  strict  notions  of  moral 
principle,  as  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the 
passiveness  with  which  she  yielded  to  the  con- 
spiracy of  Cloudesley  and  myself,  respecting  the 
future  destination  of  the  offspring  of  Irene. 
Her  offence  in  this  sort  against  religion  and  mo- 
rality sat  but  lightly  upon  her  thoughts.     But 
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she  was  in  other  respects  of  a  kindly  and  obli- 
ging temper  and  an  affectionate  disposition. 
Cloudesley  and  she  were  a  handsome  couple ; 
and,  though  they  did  not  at  first  come  together 
from  the  impulse  of  a  very  romantic  love,  they 
daily  became  more  pleasing  and  attached  to 
each  other.  The  husband  had  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage in  strength  of  understanding ;  and  the 
schemes  of  life  they  pursued  were  deliberated' 
and  determined  on  by  him. 

They  had  no  children;  and  therefore  the 
infant  they  had  undertaken  to  bring  up  in  igno- 
rance of  his  origin,  was  emphatically  an  object 
of  attention  to  both.  Many  of  the  particulars 
I  have  to  relate  respecting  their  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding are  drawn  from  a  journal  kept  by 
Cloudesley,  which  a  few  years  ago  fell  into  my 
hands;  and  in  which  he  has  put  down  with 
more  ingenuousness  and  clearness  of  perception 
than  I  could  have  expected,  whatever  has  refer- 
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ence  to  their  sentiments  and  conduct  at  this 
period.  The  child  was  beautiful  in  limb  and 
feature,  with  every  promise  of  health  and  a 
sound  constitution.  His  disposition  was  in  no 
small  degree  docile  and  alFectionate ;  and  all 
his  infant  ways  were  winning. 

Cloudesley  and  his  wife,  though  imperfect 
characters,  and  capable  of  being  misled  from 
the  paths  of  rectitude  and  honour,  were  both  of 
them  in  different  ways  endowed  with  a  tender 
and  aifectionate  disposition.     They  were  at  their 
ease,  possessing  abundantly  the  means  of  every 
luxury  which  their  moderate  habits  demanded. 
Exclusively  of  their  little  list  of  domestic  and 
rural  attendants,  they  had  but  one  human  crea- 
ture under  their  roof,  to  give  variety  to  their 
existence,  and  agreeably  to  occupy  their  *atten- 
tion,  if  at  any  time  they  should  feel  an  excess 
of  each  other's  society.     This  was  my  brother's 
son.     They  named  him  Julian.     He  passed  for 
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their  own  son,  and  therefore  bore  the  surname 
of  his  supposed  father.  Their  feelings  towards 
him  were  of  a  mingled  character,  but  were  all 
of  them  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  the  child. 
They  viewed  him  as  the  source  of  the  income 
they  derived  from  me,  and  were  therefore 
prompted  to  cherish  and  make  much  of  him. 
They  viewed  him  as  a  helpless  being,  whom 
they  had  concurred  to  injure,  had  concurred  to 
cut  off  from  the  high  expectations  to  which  he 
was  born,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
having  no  friend  in  the  world  but  themselves. 
They  felt  therefore  a  melting  tenderness  towards 
him ;  they  resolved  to  bestow  upon  him  all  the 
honour  which  it  lay  within  their  limited  power 
to  confer,  to  strew  his  path  with  roses,  and  to 
give  him  reason  to  consider  existence  and  the 
lot  which  had  fallen  to  him  as  a  blessing. 

These  good  resolutions  might  by  possibility 
have  remained  ineffective  and  barren:  but  there 
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was  that  in  the  child  which  perpetually  gave 
them  new  vigour  and  substance.  He  had  re- 
ceived from  his  birth  the  invaluable  inheritance 
of  much  sweetness  of  temper.  There  was  that 
in  his  smile,  which  irresistibly  insured  the  kind- 
ness of  those  about  him ;  it  had  in  it  the  essence 
of  confidence  and  love.  He  was  all  animation 
and  life ;  his  new-born  limbs  seemed  to  seek 
for  a  sphere  in  which  to  expand  themselves. 
No  cloud  ever  appeared  on  his  brow ;  he  never 
betrayed  the  slightest  symptom  of  sullenness 
and  stubbornness.  Cloudesley  and  Eudocia 
were  all  he  had  of  father  and  mother;  and 
abundantly  he  paid  them  all  the  love  they  could 
have  looked  for  from  the  offspring  of  their 
bowels.  He  stretched  out  his  little  hands  to 
meet  Eudocia,  and  to  be  received  by  her  hus- 
band. His  laugh  was  of  genuine  high  spirits, 
expressive  of  and  exciting  gaiety ;  and  he  crow- 
ed with  a  voice  of  health  and  a  bounding  soul. 
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But  the  season  of  jubilee  to  those  by  whom  a 
child  is  truly  loved,  is  when  he  begins  to  talk. 
Words  of  love  and  endearment  are  among  the 
first  he  utters.  How  delightful  is  it  to  them, 
that  his  tongue  should  assure  them  of  what  they 
had  before  learned  only  from  dumb  signs  and 
uncertain  gestures  !  It  is  like  the  first  declara- 
tion between  a  lover  and  his  mistress.  No ; 
there  was  nothing  doubtful  before;  but  arti-  * 
culated  sounds  are  as  the  seal  to  the  bond,  and 
make  assurance  doubly  sure.  It  was  now  that 
Julian  began  to  be  caressing,  that  he  would 
stroke  down  the  hair  upon  Cloudesley's  brow, 
and,  when  he  saw  him  returning  from  the  daily 
circuit  of  his  fields,  would  run  to  meet  him, 
and  proudly  lead  him  in  to  his  refreshment  and 
his  rest.  Cloudesley  would  present  him  with  a 
flower,  a  fruit,  or  a  cake.  The  lispings,  the 
imperfect  efforts  which  the  child  would  make 
to  tell  his  supposed  father  of  what  had  happened 
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in  his  absence,  were  all  of  them  acceptable,  and 
would  smooth  the  brow  of  toil.  In  proportion 
to  the  want  of  power  was  the  eagerness  of  the 
child  to  tell,  till  at  length  his  mouth  was  stopped 
with  kisses. 

It  is  very  early  that  a  boy  begins  to  display 
invention  and  ingenuity,  and  a  sort  of  childish 
industry,  all  of  which  is  exquisitely  entertaining 
to  seniors  whose  time  is  at  their  command.  He 
imitates  every  thing  he  sees ;  and  plays  visits 
and  entertainments  with  a  seriousness  of  face, 
and  an  earnestness  of  attention,  which  is  irre- 
sistibly comic.  He  gives  his  whole  soul  to  it, 
and  performs  his  part  with  a  mixture  of  affected 
demureness  and  simplicity,  which  might  put 
professional  practitioners  to  the  blush.  The 
ingenuity  of  Julian  was  truly  extraordinary.  He 
made  houses,  and  collected  the  little  implements 
of  furniture  about  him,  which  are  usually  sup- 
plied to  children ;  and,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
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he  observed  Cloudesley  or  Eudocia  laughing  at 
the  gravity  of  his  demeanour,  he  would  join  in 
the  laugh,  and  sweep  away  his  little  apparatus, 
with  a  sort  of  consciousness  of  its  worthlessness : 
at  the  same  time  that,  as  soon  as  the  laugh  was 
over,  and  the  attention  of  his  critics  withdrawn 
to  other  objects,  he  would  return  to  his  contri- 
vance, and  grow  immersed  in  it,  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  to  tarnish  its  glory.  • 

Every  day  that  passed  over  his  head  inspired 
Cloudesley  with  a  more  affectionate  interest  in 
the  destination,  the  character,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  his  ward.  He  felt  towards  him  in  many 
respects  more  than  the  sentiments  of  a  father  ; 
but  with  these  sentiments  were  mingled  a  mys- 
terious sense  of  his  dignity  of  birth,  and  a  re- 
collection that  the  name  he  had  an  hereditary 
right  to  bear,  removed  him  far  from  the  sphere 
of  the  plebeian  herd.  The  blood  that  flowed 
in  his  veins  was  noble ;   and  its  pulses  had  for 
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ages  beat  with  high  aspirations,  and  the  medi- 
tations of  chivah'ous  enterprise.  He  was  sur- 
rounded in  the  imagination  of  Cloudesley  with 
a  sort  of  atmosphere  of  prerogative,  which  no 
vulgarity  and  rudeness  must  dare  to  approach. 
Yet  the  yeoman  saw  him  daily,  almost  perpetu- 
ally ;  and  from  this  familiar  intercourse  the  lan- 
guage and  thoughts  of  equality  in  love  inevitably 
flowed.  Julian  listened  to  Cloudesley  with  all 
the  docility  of  a  son,  and  obeyed  him  with  im- 
plicit deference  and  a  ready  submission. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


The  child  was  scarcely  yet  three  years  old, 
when  the  feelings  of  Cloudesley  prompted  him 
to  transport  him  to  a  different  scene.  All  that 
related  to  the  future  destination  of  Julian  was 
yet  in  obscurity ;  he  might  by  some  unexpected 
event,  without  the  concurrence,  and  even  in 
defiance  of  the  efforts  of  those  by  whom  he  had 
been  made  an  outcast  and  an  exile,  be  restored 
to  his  proper  station.  Cloudesley  resolved, 
that  he  should  be  so  educated,  and  brought  up 
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in  such  habits,  as  should  prevent  him  from  being 
a  disgrace  to  any  condition  in  which  he  might 
be  called  to  move.  His  present  pretended  father 
had  the  means  amply  in  his  power  to  do  him 
justice  in  that  respect.  Situated  as  he  was,  at 
a  distance  from  his  native  soil,  and  with  his 
activities  necessarily  contracted  into  a  narrow 
circle,  Cloudesley  gradually  came  to  consider 
the  education,  the  improvement  and  well  be- 
ing of  his  ward  as  the  great  business  of  his 
thoughts. 

At  three  years  of  age  he  determined  to  re- 
move him  to  Lombardy,  and  fixed  upon  the 
city  of  Verona  as  the  place  of  their  abode. 
Cloudesley  had  travelled  in  his  mind  southward 
to  Carinthia,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  He  went  to  Vienna  to  procure  the  best 
statistical  accounts  of  these  countries,  and  he 
enquired  of  all  persons  who  were  likely  to  afford 
him  the  fullest  information.     He  was  deeply 
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impressed  with  the  conception  of  the  severe  cli- 
mate, the  avalanches,  and  mountains  of  ice,  that 
were  to  be  found  north  of  the  Alps,  even  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  the  divine  and  para- 
disaical climate  that  presented  itself  the  moment 
you  had  passed  over  them  to  the  south,  and 
had  placed  them  as  a  mighty  and  almost  insur- 
mountable screen  against  all  the  harsher  influ- 
ences of  the  Arctic  heavens.  Cloudesley  was 
of  opinion  that  inestimable  advantages  of  edu- 
cation and  society  might  be  obtained  by  this 
removal;  but  most  especially  his  imagination 
reposed  upon  the  refreshing  breezes  and  the 
abundant  fertility  of  Lombardy,  and  its  varied 
and  magnificent  scenery.  He  persuaded  him- 
self that,  for  a  child,  especially  between  the 
third  and  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  such  a  cli- 
mate would  be  of  incalculable  advantage.  His 
blood  would  flow  cheerily,  and  his  spirits  would 
be  for  ever  airy  and  gay.     Cloudesley  aimed  in 
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the  first  instance  at  the  happiness  of  his  ward 
in  each  succeeding  day  as  it  passed.  He  wished 
that  nature  should  smile  upon  Julian,  that  so 
Julian  might  be  prompted  to  smile  in  return. 
He  wished  that  the  child  might  have  for  ever 
before  him  the  magnificent  foliage,  the  health- 
inspiring  fruits,  the  rivers  and  the  lakes,  the 
brilliant  skies  and  the  peace-breathing  sounds, 
the  flocks  and  the  herds,  the  beautiful  cattle 
and  the  everlasting  gaiety,  in  which  no  country 
on  earth  can  compare  with  Lombardy.  Thus 
would  Julian  be  led  to  the  idea,  that  existence 
itself  was  joy.  No  dark  clouds  would  intervene 
to  disturb  his  happiness.  His  mind  would  be 
a  stranger  to  all  evil  passions,  all  animosity  and 
hatred,  and  the  very  temptations  to  stray  from 
the  paths  of  ingenuousness  and  truth.  By  this 
process  two  great  ends  would  be  attained,  the 
present  peace  and  felicity  of  his  ward,  and  the 
foundation  gradually  laid  of  a  temper  full  of 
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philanthropical  propensities,   happy  itself,  and 
disposed  to  make  all  others  happy. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Cloudesley,  sub- 
sequently to  his  arrival  at  Verona,  was  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  the  church  of  Rome.  His  first 
object  was  the  education  and  welfare  of  Julian ; 
and  he  knew  that  it  would  be  many  ways  disad- 
vantageous to  his  ward,  to  be  held  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  father.  Cloudesley  could  not  give 
him  the  appearance  of  nobility  and  high  sta- 
tion ;  but  for  that  very  reason  he  was  the  more 
anxious  to  move  out  of  his  way  any  disqualifica- 
tions and  obstacles  to  a  hospitable  and  encoura- 
ging reception  in  the  province  where  he  dwelt. 
Eudocia  had  paid  small  attention  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  religious  creeds,  and  was  scarcely 
aware  of  the  difference  between  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman  church:  there  arose  therefore  no 
difficulty  on  her  part  to  the  plan  which  her 
husband  had  formed  in  this  respect.  They 
F  2 
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took  every  necessary  step  on  this  point,  which 
might  smooth  their  admission  into  good  so- 
ciety.  - 

Cloudesley  gave  himself  out  for  the  son  of 
an  English  yeoman,  a  member  of  that  class  of 
his  countrymen,  whose  occupation  it  is  to  cul- 
tivate the  land,  or  cause  it  to  be  cultivated,  for 
their  own  personal  benefit.  He  affirmed  that 
his  father  had  left  him  in  such  circumstances, 
as  might  enable  him  to  set  himself  down  with  a 
competent  income,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
he  pleased.  He  avoided  naming  the  province 
of  England  from  which  he  came,  that  so,  what- 
ever report  he  thought  proper  to  make  of  him- 
self, his  story  might  run  the  less  risk,  through 
any  unforeseen  accident,  of  being  contradicted. 
His  own  station  had  been  so  far  limited  and 
obscure,  as  to  afford  small  chance  of  his  being 
identified  as  having  been  formerly  a  shopkeeper 
in  a  country- town.    He  also  said  nothing  of  the 
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Hungarian  campaigns  or  of  Vienna.  Silence 
in  this  respect  was  made  incumbent  upon  him 
by  the  stipulations  that  had  been  entered  into 
between  him  and  me.  He  gave  out  that  he  had 
fixed  himself  in  Verona,  principally  for  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  there  be  procured  for  the 
education  of  his  only  son. 

A  circumstance  which  contributed  to  Clou- 
desley's  choice  of  Verona  as  his  place  of  resi- 
dence was  thfe  accident  of  his  and  Eudocia's 
engaging  a  girl,  a  native  of  that  place,  as  a  nurse 
for  the  child.  She  was  brought  from  Italy  by 
a  Venetian  nobleman,  who  had  been  appointed 
resident  from  his  native  republic  to  the  court  of 
Vienna.  The  countess  Morelli,  his  lady,  had 
a  child  of  two  years,  a  boy,  to  whom  Camilla, 
the  Veronese  girl,  had  officiated  as  nurse  from 
the  hour  of  his  birth.  The  child  had  sickened 
on  the  route ;  the  parents  had  felt  impelled  to 
suspend  their  journey  on  that  account  at  Neu- 
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stadt;  and,  after  two  days'  illness,  the  child 
died.  Camilla  had  been  deeply  attached  to  the 
infant:  but,  that  tie  being  removed,  she  re- 
quested her  master  and  mistress  to  excuse  her 
from  proceeding  further.  She  was  accordingly 
left  behind.  She  found  an  aunt  of  hers  mar- 
ried and  settled  at  Neustadt ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  she  should  remain  with  her  aunt,  till  she 
was  otherwise  disposed  of.         .^^ 

Jiilian  was  a  few  months  older  than  the  child 
who  had  died.  He  was  of  singular  beauty.  Joy- 
ous, well-tempered,  and  unsuspicious  of  harm, 
he  rarely  failed  to  meet  the  caresses  of  those 
who  noticed  and  courted  him,  with  the  caresses 
of  confidence  and  innocence  in  return.  One 
fine  summer's  day,  when  Eudocia  was  walking 
in  the  fields  near  Neustadt,  with  the  child 
holding  by  her  hand,  they  fell  in  with  Camilla. 
The  girl,  who  had  just  lost  her  little  darling,  a 
beauty  of  the  first  water  in  her  apprehension, 
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was  struck  with  the  living  beauty  of  Julian. 
The  Grecian  wife  and  the  Italian  maid  re- 
sembled each  other  in  the  frankness  of  their 
manner.  The  Italian  attempted  to  tell  the 
little  story  of  her  woes ;  and,  though  Eudocia 
understood  her  very  imperfectly,  she  felt  much 
interest  in  a  tale  by  which  the  relater  was 
deeply  affected.  The  Italians  tell  much  of 
their  story  in  dumb  show  ;  Julian  listened  very, 
attentively,  even  when  the  two  females  scarcely 
thought  of  him.  He  attempted  to  bid  Camilla 
not  to  cry  and  distress  herself;  the  artless  sym- 
pathy of  a  child  can  hardly  fail  to  make  his 
prayer  successful.  She  hastily  dried  up  her 
sorrow,  smiled^  on  him  through  her  tears,  and 
almost  devoured  him  with  kisses.  When  they 
were  to  part,  Julian  refused  to  let  her  go.  They 
proceeded  together  towards  his  home.  The 
bargain  was  soon  made.  Cloudesley  and  Eu- 
docia were  both  of  them  delighted  with  the  girl ; 
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and  from  this  time  she  became  Julian's  nurse.  Ca- 
milla had  a  decided  partiality  to  the  young  and 
helpless  beings,  who  for  so  long  a  time  need  the 
most  watchful  care  of  the  adult ;  and  thus  the 
fortunate  Julian  added  a  third  friend  to  the  two 
exemplary  protectors,  whose  good  will  he  had 
enjoyed  from  the  hour  in  which  he  could  first 
distinguish  a  friend  from  a  foe. 

The  child  had  therefore  been  singularly  cir- 
cumstanced at  the  period  when  his  organs  were 
first  formed  to  the  imitation  of  articulate  sounds. 
Cloudesley  spoke  to  him  in  English ;  Eudocia, 
with  the  pliability  so  characteristic  of  female 
love,  learned  a  good  deal  of  English  from  her 
husband;  but  she  could  not  refrain,  especially 
in  moments  when  the  heart  most  pours  itself 
out  without  constraint,  from  mingling  words  of 
endearment  borrowed  from  her  native  tongue ; 
the  German  servants,  and  particularly  the  girl 
whom  Camilla  had  succeeded  in  the  care  of  the 
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child,  addressed  him  in  German,  Cloudesley 
was  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  this  eternal 
jargon,  and  resolved,  that,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  language  of  his  ward  should  be  Italian 
only. 

When  Cloudesley  arrived  at  Verona,  he  soon 
fixed  his  residence  in  a  podercy  or  little  farm  just 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  surrounded 
himself  with  Italian  servants,  as  at  Neustadt  he. 
had  been  surrounded  with  Germans.  He  further 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  a  student  of 
the  university,  to  reside  in  his  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  Eudocia  and  himself  in 
the  Italian  language.  He  had  it  also  in  con- 
templation, that,  as  time  rolled  on,  this  young 
man  might  be  rendered  additionally  useful  as 
an  instructor  to  his  ward.  The  university  of 
Verona  consists  merely  of  a  suite  of  apartments 
under  a  single  roof,  destined  to  the  purpose  of 
lectures,  a  library,  a  museum,  and  the  different 
f5 
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halls  for  experiments  and  operations,  while  the 
students  and  even  the  professors  provide  them- 
selves with  lodgings  as  they  can,  within  the  city 
and  suburbs.  The  young  man  therefore,  with 
whom  Cloudesley  entered  into  this  engagement, 
and  who  was  destined  to  the  profession  of  the 
church,  but  whose  parents  were  in  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, deemed  himself  happy  in  the  op- 
portunity of  exchanging  his  instructions,  and 
such  other  service  as  he  could  afford  consistently 
with  his  attendance  on  the  university,  for  a  re- 
sidence and  diet  under  the  roof  of  the  English 
yeoman.  Possessed  of  these  advantages,  Clou- 
desley made  a  rapid  improvement  in  his  acqui- 
sition of  the  Italian  language.  He  read  with 
his  youthful  instructor  the  writings  of  Bandello, 
Boccalini,  and  Boccaccio's  Genealogy  of  the 
Heathen  Gods,  and  advanced  himself  in  the 
business  of  conversing  and  expressing  his  ideas 
in  Italian,  by  his  colloquies,  not  only  with  the 
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young  student,  his  inmate,  but  also  with  the 
servants  and  labourers  that  were  employed  by 
him  in  the  affairs  of  his  establishment.  His 
progress  was  the  greater,  on  account  of  the 
express  object  that  had  brought  him  into  Italy, 
the  advantage  of  the  concealed  son  of  his  late 
master.  This  gave  him  an  impulse,  and  acce- 
lerated the  career  in  which  he  had  resolutely 
engaged. 

Having  to  a  considerable  degree  effected  this 
purpose,  Cloudesley  resolved  in  the  next  place 
to  frequent  the  coffee-houses  of  Verona.  He 
judged  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  ward,  that  he  should  not  be  shut 
out  from  the  usual  intercourses  of  society,  but 
that  on  the  contrary  he  should  be  brought  into 
contact  with  young  persons  of  the  best  condi- 
tion in  Verona.  Cloudesley,  who  had  now  an 
income  amply  sufficient  for  his  purposes  which 
was  regularly  remitted  to  him,  in  no  long  time 
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acquired  the  confidence  and  demeanour  which 
characterise  an  independent  station.  He  forgot 
his  inferior  origin,  his  bankruptcy,  his  impri- 
sonment in  a  jail,  and  that  he  had  so  lately 
been  the  servant  of  the  father  of  Julian.  He 
was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  form  approaching 
to  the  athletic.  His  natural  gifts  were  not  con- 
temptible, and  he  had  seen  somewhat  of  the 
varieties  of  human  life.  Add  to  this  a  well- 
stored  wardrobe,  and  a  carriage  easy,  well  as- 
sured, and  conscious  of  the  new  and  more  ele- 
vated sphere  of  life  into  which  he  had  entered ; 
and  certain  it  is  that  the  advances  of  the  En- 
glish yeoman  were  not  slighted  by  the  best 
heads  of  families  in  the  city  of  Verona. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  residents  at 
this  time  at  Verona,  was  count  Orsini.  He  had 
been  a  traveller,  and  had  visited  England.  He 
found  in  Cloudesley  a  sagacious  observer  of 
men  and  things;  and  there  was  a  variety  of 
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topics  upon  which  these  two  delighted  to  com- 
pare their  remarks.  Orsini  studied  agriculture 
as  a  science,  and  was  desirous  of  reducing  into 
practice  such  improvements  as  had  suggested 
themselves  to  him  in  his  travels.  Cloudesley 
had  yielded  an  enlightened  attention  to  this 
subject  in  his  youth  ;  and  now,  having  resolved 
to  apply  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  he  also  calle4 
to  his  recollection  whatever  he  had  seen  at 
home,  or  observed  in  foreign  countries,  that  he 
might  use  the  land  he  had  taken  under  his  di- 
rection for  the  most  advantageous  purposes. 
Orsini,  in  addition  to  his  palace,  as  it  was 
termed,  in  the  city  of  Verona,  had  a  podere^  or 
ferme  ornee^  at  a  very  small  distance  from  the 
residence  of  Cloudesley. 

This  circumstance  gradually  brought  about 
an  intercourse,  not  only  between  the  English- 
man and  the  Italian,  but  also  between  their  re- 
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spective  families.  The  countess  had  a  numerous 
oiFspring,  male  and  female ;  and,  unlike  the  ge- 
nerality of  Italian  mothers,  she  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  her  attention  to  the  improvement  and 
education  of  her  children.  It  had  happened 
early,  that,  in  the  walks  for  health  and  recrea- 
tion in  which  the  countess  accompanied  them, 
she  had  encountered  Camilla  and  the  little  Ju- 
lian. She  admired  the  English  child,  who  was 
remarkable  for  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  had 
a  fairness  of  complexion  seldom  seen  on  that 
side  of  the  Alps,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  his  attendant,  as  to  what  he  was,  and  who 
lie  belonged  to.  The  conversations  occurred 
again  and  again.  The  countess  addressed  her- 
self to  Julian.  He  seemed  delighted  to  be  no- 
ticed by  so  fine  a  lady,  smiled  upon  her  with 
uncommon  sweetness,  and  answered  her,  when 
he  could,  in  his  broken  Italian.  The  countess 
called  upon  Eudocia.    In  the  frequent  meetings 
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that  took  place,  an  intercourse  also  arose  be- 
tween the  younger  members  of  the  party. 
There  was  something  novel  and  alluring  to 
Orsini's  children  in  the  appearance  and  air  of 
the  little  foreigner.  Julian  on  his  part  was  not 
backward  to  meet  their  advances ;  and  his  ani- 
mation, his  good  temper  and  his  frankness 
made  his  acquaintance  an  advantage  not  to  be 
despised  by  his  juvenile  neighbours.  He  was 
inventive  and  frolicsome :  his  inventions  amused 
his  little  companions;  and  his  frolics  were  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  hilarity  and  laughter. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


Cloudesley  and  his  family  had  lived  nearly 
three  years  in  Italy,  when  Julian  was  seized 
with  the  small-pox.  For  a  day  or  two  before 
the  disease  manifested  itself,  he  appeared  ex- 
ceedingly indisposed,  was  in  a  high  fever,  and 
slept  but  little,  and  that  uneasily,  and  with  rest- 
less and  convulsive  startings.  The  little  fellow 
laboured  under  great  depression  of  spirits,  and 
expressed  a  presentiment  that  he  should  die. 
Cloudesley  and  Eudocia  were  alarmed  with  his 
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situation,  and  treated  him  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness, overwhelmed  as  they  were  with  the 
apprehension  in  what  way  the  symptoms  they 
observed  would  terminate.  They  had  no  chil- 
dren of  their  own ;  the  behaviour  of  Julian  had 
been  at  all  times  kind,  affectionate  and  amiable; 
he  had  never,  till  now,  given  them  a  moment's 
pain;  and  their  lives  seemed  bound  up  in  the 
life  of  the  child.  % 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  about 
sun-set,  he  became  more  tranquil  and  serene. 
He  felt  exceedingly  weak ;  but  was  able  to  col- 
lect his  little  thoughts.  Eudocia  was  in  tears ; 
and  Cloudesley  had  hold  of  the  child's  hand, 
and  gazed  on  his  countenance  with  disturbed 
thoughts  and  anxious  observation.  Julian 
looked  first  at  the  one,  and  then  at  the  other. 
"  My  dear  mother!"  said  he,  "my  dear  father! 
do  not  afflict  yourselves  for  me.  I  think  I  shall 
die ;  and  I  can  bear  that  very  well.     If  I  die,  I 
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shall  be  happy.  Our  Saviour  loved  little  chil- 
dren, and  said.  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  But  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  uneasy. 
Of  what  consequence  am  I  ?  If  I  had  lived,  it 
should  have  been  my  study  to  recompense  the 
great  trouble  you  have  taken  about  me.  I  have 
nothing  to  recollect  in  all  my  life,  but  your 
perpetual  goodness  and  kindness  to  me.  Cheer 
up,  my  dear  parents  !  Do  not  make  death 
bitter  to  me,  by  the  sight  of  your  sorrow !  God 
will  bless  you,  because  you  are  good.  Lay  me 
in  the  cold  ground ;  put  the  sod  over  me ;  and 
return,  and  be  happy  in  each  other  !  Oh,  how 
you  deserve  to  be  happy  !" 

The  words  of  the  child  were  intended  for 
comfort  and  consolation.  But  they  were  so  af- 
fectionate and  so  resigned,  that  they  produced 
something  of  a  contrary  effect.  At  intervals 
both  Cloudesley  and  Eudocia  betrayed  their 
feelings  in  sobbing.     But  they  endeavoured  to 
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restrain  themselves.  And,  when  he  had  ended 
his  kind  expostulations,  they  dried  their  eyes, 
kissed  him,  and  smiled  upon  him  as  they 
smoothed  his  pillow.  He  had  a  sweet  and 
composed  sleep.  Towards  morning,  the  poison 
that  lurked  within  him,  broke  out,  and  shewed 
itself  upon  his  body,  his  limbs,  and  his  face. 
From  that  hour  he  grew  better.  The  distemper 
was  of  a  favourable  sort ;  every  thing  turned 
out  well ;  and  finally  not  one  mark  remained  in 
his  face,  of  this  critical  visitation. 

When  the  child  was  lying,  as  they  thought, 
in  the  most  alarming  situation,  and  which  would 
probably  terminate  in  death,  the  conscience  of 
Cloudesley  did  not  fail  bitterly  to  accuse  him  of 
his  misconduct  towards  the  little  victim.  "  Here 
he  is,"  said  he,  "  like  a  lamb  brought  out  to  the 
sacrifice.  I  am  his  murderer;  and  he  thinks 
me  his  friend,  and  calls  me  his  father.  I  ought 
to  have  stood  by  him,  when  every  one  deserted 
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him.  Was  not  my  late  lord  my  great  bene- 
factor, who  took  me  from  a  jail  among  felons, 
and  made  me  his  companion  and  friend  ?  He 
confided  in  me,  and  felt  sure  that  I  would  suffer 
no  harm  to  happen  to  him  or  his,  which  it  might 
be  in  my  power  to  prevent.  I  had  a  right,  it 
may  be,  to  think  ill  of  the  human  species,  and  to 
regard  war  as  declared  between  me  and  my 
kind.  But  this  should  only  have  bound  me  a 
thousand  times  the  more  to  my  generous  master, 
who  assuredly  never  did  me  any  thing  but  good. 
And  what  have  I  done  in  return  ?  Why,  when 
this  child  was  deprived  of  every  friend,  and  lay 
at  my  mercy,  while  in  his  infant  form  was  cen- 
tred every  claim  to  my  humanity  and  my  gra- 
titude, I  conspired  with  his  enemies  to  destroy 
him.  Who  can  doubt,  that,  if  I  had  stood  up 
in  his  favour  with  a  firm  and  a  manly  mind,  the 
conspiracy  would  have  been  quashed,  or  rather 
would  never  have  existed?      He  would  have 
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been  acknowledged,  as  he  was  born,  an  Irish 
peer,  and  in  near  prospect  to  an  English  earl- 
dom.     An  ample  provision  would  have  been 
awarded  him  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  out  of 
the  estates  to  which  he  was  born  to  succeed. 
But  I  have  sold  him,  as  Judas  sold  his  Saviour, 
for  a  miserable  pittance  of  dirty  pelf.     He  would 
have  had  guardians  appointed  him,  and  have 
been  taken  care  of  as  a  British  nobleman.     All  • 
this  was  in  my  power ;  and  what  glory  should  I 
have  acquired,  by  dissipating  even  in  embryo, 
every  plot  that  was  hatching  against  him  ?     I 
could  have  placed  him  under  the  protection  of 
prince  Eugene,  and  the  English  ambassador, 
and  the  imperial  court  of  Vienna.     He  would 
then  never  have  contracted  this  fatal  disease,  in 
a  corner  so  remote  from  his  true  country,  here 
to  perish  unacknowledged  and  unknown.     He 
would  have  lived,  and  not  thus  have  been  cut 
off  in  the  morning  of  his  days.     He  would  have 
entered  in  due  time  upon  the  career  of  honour ; 
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and  his  name  would  perhaps  have  been  conse- 
crated to  the  latest  posterity  in  the  page  of  his- 
tory. Can  I  ever  forgive  myself?  Am  I  not 
the  most  consummate  of  criminals,  blasted  with 
ingratitude  towards  the  noblest  of  masters,  and 
at  the  same  time  guilty  of  the  murder  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  promising  child  that  was  ever 
born  to  breathe  the  vital  air  ?'* 

It  was  about  twelve  months  after  this,  that 
Cloudesley  himself  was  taken  ill.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  a  hunting  party;  the  chace  was 
long;  and  he  had  come  home  exceedingly 
heated,  and  quite  worn  out  with  fatigue.  He 
had  retired  early  to  bed ;  but,  before  morning, 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  virulent  fever  shewed 
themselves  in  him.  He  was  delirious  for  seve- 
ral days ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  care  of  a  very 
skilful  physician  that  he  was  at  length  restored. 
Julian  was,  to  the  extent  of  his  power,  his  inde- 
fatigable attendant.  Not  Eudocia  herself  was 
jnore  careful ;  and  the  patient,  when  insensible 
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to  every  thing  else,  always  shewed  tokens  of 
being  particularly  soothed  by  the  kindness  of 
the  boy.  Julian  watched  all  his  symptoms  with 
unwearied  care ;  when  they  appeared  most 
threatening,  he  would  for  a  few  moments  leave 
the  room,  that  he  might  indulge  in  a  passion  of 
tears ;  and,  when  they  were  favourable,  his  eye 
would  glisten,  his  cheek  was  suffused  with  a 
glow  of  intense  pleasure,  and  he  would  give  vent  • 
to  his  feelings  by  running  to  embrace  his  pre- 
tended mother.  When  Cloudesley  was  reco- 
vering, the  convalescent  a  thousand  times  called 
up  to  his  recollection  those  beautiful  verses  of 
Shakespear, 

He  with  his  hand  at  midnight  held  my  head ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time, 
Saying,  What  lack  you?  and,  Where  lies  your  grief? 
Or  what  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you? 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still, 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  him — 
But  I,  at  my  sick  service,  had  a  prince. 
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"  I  am  in  truth  the  serpent  that  stung  him,  the 
conspirator  that  stripped  him  of  all  his  rights. 
And  this  innocent,  unsuspicious,  aiFectionate 
boy,  in  return  for  all  this  evil,  watches  over  my 
infirmity,  and  is  perhaps  the  saviour  of  my  life. 
I,  who,  if  I  were  known  for  what  I  am,  and  if  I 
were  innocent,  am  scarcely  worthy  to  perform 
for  him  the  most  menial  offices,  have  a  young 
cherub,  rich  with  noble  blood  and  kingly  vir- 
tues, to  watch  at  my  pillow.  Had  I  been  void 
of  fraud  and  of  crime,  he  perhaps,  in  the  thought- 
less pride  of  his  lofty  heart,  would  have  dis- 
dained me:  and  now,  because  I  am  unworthy 
to  live,  and  deserve  to  be  held  up  a  warning  and 
an  execration  to  mankind,  he  calls  me  father, 
and  performs  towards  me  more  than  the  duties 
of  a  son." 

Soon  after  his  recovery  I  received  a  letter 
from  Cloudesley,  which  you  shall  read.  [It 
was  as  follows.] 
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I  write  from  the  overflowings  of  a  contrite 
heart.  May  what  I  have  to  say  be  read  with 
feelings  like  mine,  which  it  well  deserves  to 
excite  in  the  bosom  of  him  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed ! 

It  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe to  you  the  beauty  and  the  admirable 
qualities  of  the  child  under  my  care.  His  rosy 
hue  is  like  the  first  blush  of  a  glorious  morning 
in  an  Italian  sky.  The  motion  of  his  limbs  is 
like  that  of  the  gazelle  in  the  hills  and  the  fo- 
rests of  Arabia.  His  eyes  send  out  sparkles  of 
fire,  yet  soflened  by  the  feelings  of  the  ten- 
derest  heart  that  ever  beat  in  a  human  bosom. 
His  lips  are  red,  pulpy,  and  varied  with  every 
expression  that  can  charm  and  subdue  the  be- 
holder. His  voice  is  soft  and  clear,  and  has  in 
it  the  model  and  extract  of  the  divinest  music. 
He  is  all  affection  and  sweetness.  To  me  and 
to  his  reputed  mother  he  never  gave  a  mo- 
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ment's  pain.     He  is  all  compliance,  all  love, 
and  the  very  soul  of  sympathy. 

His  understanding  is  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature.  He  comprehends  every  thing,  and  re- 
tains every  thing.  What  would  be  a  severe 
trial  and  a  task  to  others,  is  sport  to  him.  He 
has  an  unquenchable  desire  to  know,  and  what- 
ever is  presented  to  him  that  is  new,  instantly 
rouses  all  his  faculties.  He  learns,  because 
learning  is  a  passion  in  him,  and  for  the  sake 
of  giving  pleasure  to  the  gentleman  who  teaches 
him,  and  to  those  whom  he  believes  to  be  his 
parents.  He  is  delighted  with  tales  of  adven- 
ture; and  it  is  not  to  be  told,  with  what  in- 
tenseness  he  listens  to  and  anticipates  the  for- 
tunes of  the  persons  to  whom  the  tale  relates, 
and  with  what  generous  sentiment  he  enters 
into  the  heroism  and  the  virtues  which  the  re- 
later  undertakes  to  describe.  He  bursts  into 
tears  of  uncontrolable  sympathy  with  the  feel- 
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ings  that  occur,  and  can  no  longer  retain  his 
posture  and  his  station,  when  the  story  ap- 
proaches to  a  crisis.  He  threatens  the  evil- 
doer, and  strains  as  it  were  to  his  heart  the 
imaged  figures  of  those  who  merit  his  regard. 
He  clenches  his  fists  with  the  earnestness  of  his 
emotions,  while  involuntary  ejaculations  ever 
and  anon  burst  from  his  lips. 

He  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  His  soul  is' 
stirred  up  within  him,  when  he  contemplates 
the  trumpet  and  clangour  of  war.  The  enter- 
prises related  in  the  poems  of  Ariosto  and  Bo- 
jardo  rouse  up  his  whole  spirit.  He  amuses 
liimself  in  the  field  adjoining  to  the  house  with 
cutting  mimic  trenches,  and  carrying  on  imagi- 
nary sieges.  All  that  he  hears  of  an  exciting 
and  glorious  character  he  imitates.  He  shews 
in  every  motion,  that  he  belongs  to  another 
sphere,  and  that  the  spring  and  soaring  of  his 
nature  cannot  be  subdued.  He  is  born  for  high 
G  2 
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things ;  and  his  soul  claims  the  place  to  which 
the  rights  of  his  birth  had  destined  him. 

Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  could  have  been 
contented.  I  would  have  endeavoured  to  make 
him  happy,  and  to  have  reconciled  him  to  a 
humble  lot.  But,  no  !  he  is  out  of  his  place.  I 
cannot  look  at  him,  without  seeing  the  exalted 
and  high-born  nature  which  betrays  itself  in 
him  at  every  instant.  I  must  not  be  the  ob- 
stacle to  press  down  this  aspiring  plant,  and 
bend  its  vigorous  branches  to  the  earth,  which 
in  their  own  nature  are  destined  to  "  dally  with 
the  wind,  and  scorn  the  sun." 

In  your  case  and  mine,  virtue  is  its  own  re- 
ward, and  vice  its  own  punishment.  I  boldly 
appeal  to  your  own  heart;  have  you  ever 
known  a  serene  and  a  tranquil  hour,  since  you 
robbed  jour  brother's  son  of  his  birth-right? 
«  The  soul's  calm  sunshine,  and  the  heart-felt 
joy,"  are  the  indispensible  conditions  of  plea- 
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sure  to  man.  When  our  hearts  are  furrowed 
with  care,  and  we  have  the  thorns  of  conscience 
to  prick  and  sting  us  within,  in  vain  are  all  the 
dainties  that  would  solicit  our  appetite,  and  the 
generous  wines  that  would  elevate  our  spirit. 
All  the  wealth  in  the  world  will  not  in  that  case 
make  us  truly  rich ;  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
will  not  wash  us  clean.  We  carry  that  for  ever 
about  with  us,  that  poisons  every  enjoyment,* 
that  fades  the  fairest  colours,  that  clouds  the 
brightest  sky,  that  turns  the  most  exuberant 
field  into  a  barren  heath,  and  makes  life  itself 
wearisome  and  insupportable.  I  appeal  to  your- 
self, whether  you  have  ever  forgotten  for  twent}^- 
four  hours  the  act,  by  which  you  profaned  your 
brother's  ashes,  and  made  a  mock  of  the  most 
sacred  tie  that  could  in  any  case  bind  the  spirit 
of  man. 

Even  I  have  one  consolation  that  you  have 
not.     I  have  this  blessed  child  for  ever  under 
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my  eye.  I  can  exert  myself  at  every  moment  to 
drive  away  the  shadow  of  evil  from  his  sacred 
head ;  I  can  apply  all  my  power  to  procure  him 
good.  I  can  do  him  some  justice,  and  purvey 
for  his  intellectual  improvement.  I  can  see  that 
he  is  happy;  I  can  administer  to  his  enjoy- 
ments. Yet  all  this  comes  tainted  to  me  by  the 
thought,  that  I  am  his  jailer,  his  robber,  his 
worst  enemy  presenting  myself  to  him  with  trea- 
cherous smiles  under  the  guise  of  a  friend. 

But  you, — you  cared  not  what  became  of 
him.  All  you  thought  of  was,  that  you  would 
take  to  yourself  what  was  his.  You  cared  not 
to  whom  you  intrusted  him ;  even  I  was  for  a 
moment  his  enemy.  You  cast  him  out  to  pe- 
rish ;  the  sooner  the  better,  you  thought,  pro- 
vided you  were  not  charged  with  his  murder. 
You  cast  him  out  to  what  was  worse  than  mur- 
der— the  chance  of  many  years  of  destitution 
and  misery,  or,  as  it  might  be,  of  many  years 
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of  all  that  disgrace  and  crime,  to  which  destitu- 
tion and  misery  are  usually  the  prologue. 

I  most  earnestly  adjure  you  to  turn  round. 
It  is  never  too  late  to  do  an  act  of  justice. 
What  a  load  of  remorse  and  self-accusation 
will  you  take  off  from  your  mind  !  How  will 
you  "  cleanse  your  overcharged  bosom  of  the 
perilous  stuff  that  weighs  upon  the  heart !" 
You  are  the  natural  guardian  of  the  child; 
every  rule  of  equity  will  allow  you  some  com- 
pensation in  that  character.  You  are  not  with- 
out a  younger  brother's  provision,  as  the  son  of 
the  first  lord  Alton.  But  what  are  wealth  and 
luxury  in  comparison  of  an  honest  mind !  How 
happy  is  the  man,  confined  to  the  barest  neces- 
saries, whose  heart  brings  against  him  no  accu- 
sation !  Give  to  this  child  his  proper  title,  and 
his  true  name.  Clear  to  him  the  space  assigned, 
that  he  may  run  the  career  of  honour.  Let  him 
know  what  he  is  destined  to,  that  he  may  pre- 
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pare  his  weapons  in  time,  and  gird  himself  for 
the  combat. 

Meanwhile,  act  as  you  will,  my  part  is  deter- 
mined. I  will  no  longer  be  a  sharer  in  this 
complicated  villainy.  I  will  tell  the  boy  what 
he  is :  he  is  already  capable  of  apprehending 
the  difference  between  a  prince  and  a  peasant. 
I  will  bring  him  to  England ;  I  will  present 
him  to  lord  Danvers ;  I  will  lay  his  true  story 
before  the  king  and  the  peers  of  England.  The 
tale  I  shall  tell,  and  the  proofs  I  shall  bring, 
will  carry  conviction  to  every  honourable  mind. 
I  only  wait  your  answer,  to  commence  the  pro- 
ceeding, which  I  have  no  doubt  will  procure 
justice  to  my  much-injured  ward. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


This  expostulation,  and  these  menaces,  re- 
sumed lord  Danvers,  I  resisted.  The  most 
exemplary  of  women  had  already  borne  me  a 
son  and  a  daughter.  Could  I  break  up  this 
little  establishment?  could  I  overturn  the  pros- 
pects of  creatures  tied  to  me  by  the  most  sacred 
and  heart-felt  bonds,  and  record  myself,  the 
husband  of  the  one,  the  father  of  the  others,  as 
the  most  pernicious  of  villains  ?  No.  I  had 
put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  and  could  not  draw 
G  5 
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back,  I  had  engaged  in  a  voyage,  that  could 
never  be  terminated  as  long  as  I  lived,  and  they 
lived ;  and  I  must  proceed. 

No  words  can  describe  the  agonies  this  letter 
inflicted  upon  me.  Cloudesley  threatened  in  it, 
that  he  would  come  to  England,  that  he  would 
bring  with  him  my  brother's  son,  that  he  would 
lay  his  appeal  before  the  king  and  the  house  of 
peers,  and  would  present  to  the  English  nation 
the  tale  he  had  to  unfold.  He  said  he  would 
wait  for  my  answer,  before  he  proceeded.  What 
security  had  I  for  that?  But  I  sent  my  answer. 
I  could  not  trifle  with  so  formidable  an  adver- 
sary. 

Hitherto  the  story  had  slept  in  the  profound- 
est  obscurity.  The  infernal  legend  had  never 
found  access  to  mortal  ear ;  I  stood  to  all  that 
knew  me  an  honourable  man,  a  well  edu- 
cated and  universally  received  peer  of  Ireland, 
against  whom  no  word  of  censure  had  ever  been 
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breathed,  whose  character  no  one  presumed  to 
question.  Henceforth  I  knew  not,  any  morning 
that  I  rose,  that  the  fatal  blow  would  not  be 
struck,  or  that  the  evening  sun  would  not  wit- 
ness my  eternal  disgrace.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  fortune  and  station  merely.  The  same  blast 
that  took  them  from  me,  would  also  tear  away 
the  cloak  that  covered  me,  and  the  mask  behind 
which  my  true  features  were  hid,  and  shew  n\^ 
to  all  the  world  an  unheard-of  monster,  from 
the  sight  of  whom  every  human  creature  would 
instinctively  shrink. 

For  six  months  from  the  time  at  which  my 
letter  must  be  supposed  to  reach  the  depositary 
of  my  secret,  I  looked  upon  it  as  unquestionably 
certain  that  this  was  to  be  the  issue.  It  might 
be  a  little  sooner,  or  a  little  later :  an  adverse 
wind  might  defer  for  weeks  the  arrival  of  the 
vessel,  that  had  in  its  cargo  the  fatal  box  freight- 
ed with  destruction  to  the  fortune  and  character 
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of  me  and  every  thing  that  was  mme.  But  it 
would  not  the  less  certainly  arrive  at  last. 

Yet  on  one  thing  I  determined  :  I  would  not 
be  a  party  in  any  way  to  effect  the  ruin  that  by 
rapid  and  unceasing  strides  was  coming  upon 
me.  It  might  never  come.  That  was  possible. 
I  would  cling  to  the  last  fragment  of  the  vessel 
in  which  I  had  embarked  my  peace.  My  de- 
struction was  suspended  by  a  hair ;  and  every 
hour,  every  moment,  this  miserable  security 
might  break,  and  I  should  be  overwhelmed. 

It  is  astonishing  that,  amidst  these  terrors, 
these  mortal  thrills,  these  shudderings  of  the 
frame,  the  well  known  forerunners  of  death,  I 
continued  to  live.  I  slept  not ;  or,  if  I  forgot 
myself  for  a  moment,  that  was  the  signal  for  all 
undescribable  and  unendurable  visions  to  crowd 
on  my  soul.  I  had  no  appetite.  Whatever 
was  called  by  the  name  of  pleasure  was  decreed 
never  to   come   within  my  grasp,  within   my 
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sight,  within  my  hope.     I  was  wasted  to  a  sha- 
dow. 

How  different  was  my  state  of  mind   now, 

from  that  in  which  I  had  left  Vienna,  and  come 

to   England,  after  my  brother's   death,   seven 

years  ago  !     I  had  then  been  divorced  from  my 

innocence   and   my   honour ;    a   foul   mass   of 

loathsomeness  and  moral  putrefaction  had  been 

fastened  on  my  heart,  which  no  operation,  ami 

no  incision-knife,  though  guided  by  the  most 

skilful  hand,  could  ever  extirpate.     From  the 

hour  of  the  death  of  Arthur  by  the  sword  of 

Fabroni,  I  had  never  known  an  instant's  peace. 

But  that  was  a  question  of  sentiment  only. 

When  I  retired  into  my  closet,  when,  by  the 

reaction  of  my  human  spirit,  1  withdrew  from 

the  world,  and  communed  with  my  own  soul,  I 

felt  that  there  was  one  companion  that  went 

with  me  into  my  solitude,  and  that  no  doors 

and  no  bolts  could  ever  shut  out :  and  that  was 
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the  image  and  representation  of  my  guilt,  my 
worthlessness,  my  unparalleled,  my  complicated, 
my  cold-hearted  and  remorseless  crime. 

Still,  whatever  it  were  that  my  conscience 
secretly  whispered  to  me,  I  held  up  my  head  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  and  challenged  any  man 
to  cast  an  imputation  on  my  integrity.  Richard 
lord  Alton,  returned  from  the  campaigns  in 
Hungary  against  the  Turks,  was  every  where 
greeted  with  welcome,  was  embraced  as  the 
successor  of  his  virtuous  ancestors,  as  the  gallant 
Englishman  who  had  served  with  honour  under 
the  imperial  standard,  and  had  the  attestation 
of  the  immortal  Eugene  to  his  achievements 
performed,  and  his  courage  displayed  on  the 
most  trying  occasions.  Even  the  exploits  of 
my  brother  swelled  my  honours,  and  were  en- 
twined in  the  laurels  that  crowned  me.  Fathers 
pointed  me  out  to  their  sons  as  the  pattern  after 
which  they  should  copy;  and  female  beauty,  in  its 
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most  brilliant  constellations,  sought  to  distin- 
guish me  with  its  smiles,  as  what  was  unques- 
tionably my  due. 

I  had  guilt  in  my  heart.  But  I  sheltered  it 
under  the  panoply  of  honour,  so  that  not  the 
slightest  glimpse  ever  betrayed  it  to  the  most 
penetrating  eye.  The  scheme  of  my  usurpation 
was  so  perfectly  arranged,  that  nothing  could 
ever  assail  it.  I  had  the  most  authentic  attes- 
tations to  my  brother's  death,  and  to  the  inter- 
ment of  his  consort  and  his  child.  My  pernicious^ 
secret  was  confided  to  only  one  human  bosom, 
beside  my  own.  For  the  fidelity  of  that  con- 
fident I  had  every  security  that  the  most  pros- 
perous criminal  could  desire.  Cloudesley  re- 
ceived fi-om  me  a  regularly  remitted  income  of 
five  hundred  pounds  per  annum;  and  I  could 
imagine  no  motive  that  could  prompt  him  to 
betray  so  gainful  a  trust.  If  I  could  learn  the 
art  to  tranquillise  the  vivacious,  the  never  sleep- 
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ing  monitor  in  my  own  bosom  (it  was  thus  I 

reasoned), 

I  had  then  been  perfect, 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock, 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air. 

In  how  different  a  position  did  the  repentance 
of  my  confederate  place  me  ?  I  had  thought 
myself  miserable  before.  But  that  I  had  to 
myself.  The  curious  and  well  constructed  fa- 
bric, that  before  had  hid  me  from  mortal  obser- 
vation, was  now  shivered  into  dust.  I  was  to 
be  like  Cacus,  when  Hercules  demolished  the 
den  in  which  he  had  dwelt  secure,  and  laid  all 
his  secret  plunder  open  to  the  observation  of 
the  triumphant  and  insulting  multitude. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Cloudesley  had  no  sooner  dispatched  his  let- 
ter, than  he  began  again,  and  with  redoubled 
earnestness,  to  ruminate  on  the  conduct  he 
should  pursue.  He  of  course  entertained  a 
very  uncertain  hope  that  his  expostulation, 
however  fervent,  would  have  the  effect,  to  recal 
me  to  the  path  of  duty,  and  to  induce  me  to 
tread  back  again  the  devious  steps  in  which  I 
had  involved  myself.  He  had  also  threatened 
me.    He  had  not  felt  sure,  even  while  he  wrote, 
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that  he  would  launch  into  the  hostile  proceed- 
ing he  had  menaced.  But  he  had  judged  it 
right  to  strengthen  with  this  additional  force 
the  considerations  with  which  he  assailed  me. 

The  purpose  that  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts,  was  to  promote  the  real  interests  of 
the  little  Julian.  He  had  taken  the  blooming 
child  for  the  centre  of  all  his  designs.  He  had 
made  an  idol  of  him ;  if  it  can  be  called  idola- 
try, resolutely  to  pursue  that  which  his  under- 
standing pointed  out  to  him  as  most  eligible. 
Julian  was  not  of  an  age  to  judge  for  himself: 
Cloudesley  therefore  felt  that  he  had  the  double 
task,  to  fix  on  what  was  best,  and  to  take  on 
himself  the  awful  responsibility  of  proceeding, 
where  the  result  of  that  proceeding  would  be 
virtually  to  affect  the  future  respectability  and 
happiness  of  a  child. 

There  was  nothing  that  Cloudesley  so  de- 
voutly desired,  as  to  see  his  ward  recognised  as 
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the  undoubted  son  and  heir  of  his  late  master, 
as  to  see  him  admitted  to  the  family  honours, 
and  acknowledged  as  the  unquestioned  pro- 
prietor of  the  Alton  estates.  This  he  regarded 
as  the  consummation  to  be  wished  for. 

But  there  were  two  sides  to  this  question. 
Was  it  certain  that  the  exertions  of  Cloudesley 
would  be  effectual  to  secure  to  him  this  just  and 
merited  triumph  ?  If  there  were  much  to  he- 
gained,  there  was  also  something  to  lose.  Up 
to  the  present  moment  the  little  Julian  knew 
nothing  of  titles  and  honours  and  luxuries  and 
splendour.  He  was  happy,  and  might  be  for 
ever  happy  in  his  ignorance.  It  was  in  the 
power  of  Cloudesley  to  supply  him  with  a  hum- 
ble competence.  He  was  now  an  inhabitant  of 
the  delicious  climate  of  Italy ;  he  was  now,  and 
might  be  for  ever,  happy  in  moderate  pursuits 
and  humble  pleasures.  No  one  with  whom  he 
would  need  to  be  in  intercourse,  would  look 
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down  upon  and  despise  him.  He  would  have 
the  most  valuable  of  all  inheritances,  indepen- 
dence. He  would  have  no  cares,  no  vain  pur- 
suits, no  contentious  vexations.  The  sun  would 
for  ever  shine  upon,  or  the  shade  for  ever  pro- 
tect, his  unambitious  brow. 

This  however  was  not  his  proper  place.  No 
one  felt  more  keenly  than  his  present  generous 
protector,  that  this  would  be  a  fit  situation  for 
the  real  son  of  Cloudesley,  but  not  for  the  heir 
of  the  proud  family  of  Herbert.  What  Julian 
had  at  present,  and  in  prospect  not  to  be  dis- 
puted, was  something,  and  was  not  to  be  thrown 
away,  without  mature  deliberation. 

The  exertions  of  Cloudesley  might  be  inef- 
fectual to  secure  him  a  just  and  merited  triumph. 
Supposing  this  to  be  the  event,  then  what  would 
happen  ?  Julian  would  be  the  most  contemp- 
tible of  all  spectacles,  a  pretender,  a  needy  and 
disappointed  adventurer.      A  perpetual  blight 
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would  follow  him ;  he  would  feel  himself  an  out- 
cast. The  more  equitable  were  his  claims,  the 
more  acute  would  be  his  sense  of  the  wretched 
figure  he  made  in  his  own  eyes.  He  would 
hate  the  world;  he  would  be  dissatisfied  with 
himself;  he  would  fly  into  the  most  impene- 
trable retreat,  that  so  he  might  be  concealed 
from  the  scorn  of  the  multitude.  No,  said 
Cloudesley  to  himself  with  unalterable  firmness:^ 
my  beloved  Julian  shall  never  be  an  adventurer. 
But  what  reason  had  Cloudesley  to  anticipate 
an  unsuccessful  issue  ?  He  knew  that  he  had  a 
tale  to  tell,  full  of  truth,  full  of  power,  capable, 
it  may  be,  of  carrying  conviction  to  every  un- 
prejudiced mind.  But  it  is  not  thus,  that  the 
graver  affairs  of  this  world,  as  they  are  called, 
are  settled.  Cloudesley  knew  that  world.  He 
had  perhaps  no  proofs  to  adduce,  that,  in  a 
court  of  law,  could  put  down  the  formal  attesta- 
tions with  which  I  was  furnished.     Then,  in  a 
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court  of  law,  money  is  every  thing.  It  is  no 
trifling  undertaking,  to  thrust  from  his  place  a 
nobleman,  whose  title  is  already  authentically 
recorded,  and  who  has  been  admitted  to  the 
possession  of  the  estates  and  the  income  annexed 
to  that  title.  What  a  delightful  resource  is  to 
be  found  in  the  procrastination  of  the  law,  where 
the  steps  to  be  multiplied  in  behalf  of  the  rich 
man  are  eternal,  and  every  step  requires  all  but 
the  purse  of  a  monarch,  before  it  can  be  sur- 
mounted ! 

Cloudesley  had  talked  of  going  to  the  earl 
Danvers,  and  there  in  person  laying  before  that 
nobleman,  in  his  princely  mansion  of  Milwood 
Park,  the  true  case  of  the  youthful  Julian,  and 
the  cogent  reasons  with  which  it  was  supported. 
Lord  Danvers  was  already  advanced  beyond 
the  middle  period  of  human  life,  full  of  ideas  of 
his  personal  consequence,  and  of  the  unstained 
honour  of  his  race.     I  had  been  beforehand 
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with  lord  Dan  vers ;  aiid  this  question  of  a  pre- 
tender he  had  never  heard  of  before,  would 
have  appeared  the  question  of  an  upstart.  I 
had  laid  before  him  my  certificates  and  attesta- 
tions ;  his  lordship  had  examined  them  with  all 
due  solemnity  ;  and  he  had  in  the  sequel  admit- 
ted me  to  his  bosom,  and  which  was  more,  to 
the  honour  of  his  protection  and  countenance. 
No ;  lord  Danvers  was  not  a  man  that  would, 
ever  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  retractation,  and 
the  recording  himself  (such  would  be  his  version 
of  the  proceeding)  a  dolt  and  a  driveller  in  the 
face  of  the  world.  He  had  made  my  case  his 
own ;  and  now  no  argument  and  no  evidence 
would  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  separate  himself 
from  me. 

Another  consideration,  calculated  to  make 
Cloudesley's  application  to  lord  Danvers  despe~ 
rate,  was  his  lordship's  impression  as  to  the 
unstained  honour  of  his  race.     His  family  had 
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been  in  possession  of  the  peerage  for  centuries  ; 
they  traced  the  distinctions  of  their  house  in 
regular  progression  from  father  to  son,  from 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Some  of 
them  had  acquired  laurels  in  the  Holy  Land ; 
some  of  them  had  taken  a  distinguished  part  in 
the  conquest  of  France  by  Edward  the  Third  ; 
they  had  contended  before  monarchs  in  the 
listed  field ;  they  had  immortalised  themselves 
by  deeds  of  chivalry,  had  protected  innocence, 
and  put  down  the  oppressor  of  female  honour 
by  the  dint  of  the  sword.  Lord  Danvers  looked 
through  the  long  table  of  his  family  genealogy, 
without  encountering  the  name  of  an  individual 
for  whose  actions  he  felt  he  had  reason  to  blush. 
When  he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  which  Lii 
the  course  of  nature  must  occur  in  no  long  time, 
he  would  be  succeeded  by  Richard  lord  Alton, 
who  had  fought  with  honour  in  the  wars  against 
the  Turks,  and  whose  elder  brother  had  died 
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abroad,  being  a  volunteer  in  those  wars.  RIchkrd 
lord  Alton  again  had  one  son,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  more,  to  perpetuate  the  honours  of 
the  family. 

What  was  the  purpose  of  Cloudesley,  if  he 
came  into  the  presence  of  lord  Danvers,  and 
gained  a  hearing  from  him  ?  To  tell  him  that 
there  was  one  base  villain,  whose  name  was  in- 
scribed in  the  roll  of  his  genealogy,  a  man  who 
had  perpetrated  the  most  ignominious  of  crimes, 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  premature  deaths  of 
his  brother  and  his  brother's  wife,  had  stripped 
the  helpless  orphan,  and  turned  him  out  name- 
less to  the  world,  and  had  usurped  the  estates 
his  only  claim  to  which  was  founded  upon  the 
perpetration  of  this  crime.  The  act  which  was 
charged  upon  him,  stamped  him  at  once,  if 
proved,  a  man  without  courage,  feeling,  honour, 
or  principle. 

In  what  temper  of  mind  would  lord  Danvers 
VOL.  ir.  H 
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listen  to  the  tale  ?  He  would  have  said  to  the 
late  lord  Alton's  menial,  who  had  come  over  to 
England  to  prefer  such  a  charge,  Who  are  you, 
that  I  should  give  credence  to  your  story  ?  If 
you  persist  in  it,  go  before  the  king,  before  the 
assembled  lords,  and  the  courts  of  law ;  but 
come  not  to  me.  But  no ;  you  are  conscious 
that  it  is  all  an  imposture,  and  think  that  with 
a  specious  narrative  you  can  impose  on  my  de- 
clining age.  But  I  have  still  the  strength  of 
mind  to  resist  your  intrigue,  and  the  firmness 
of  temper  to  drive  you  from  my  house.  Have 
not  I  the  certificates  of  lord  Alton's  death,  and 
of  the  interment  of  his  wife  and  child,  and  what 
can  you  bring  that  in  point  of  cogency  can  com- 
pete with  these  ?  Thank  God,  my  name  is  still 
undishonoured ;  and  this  base  conspiracy  against 
it  shall  be  detected,  as  all  other  base  conspi- 
racies are,  by  the  all-seeing  eye  and  the  righteous 
judgment  of  my  God  ! 
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In  fine,  the  decision  of  Cloudesley  was,  that, 
unless  he  could  strike  my  heart  with  compunc- 
tion, things  should  remain  as  they  were.  He 
resolved,  that  his  beloved  ward  should  never 
become  that  most  pitiful  of  all  things,  a  defeated 
adventurer,  an  animal  crawling  on  the  earth, 
claiming  things  that  should  never  be  conceded 
to  him,  and  exhibiting  to  everj^  one  he  met,  his 
barren  hopes,  his  secret  repinings,  the  brand  of 
defeat  and  discontent  for  ever  conspicuous  on 
his  brow.  Cloudesley  was  able  to  bring  him  up 
obscurely,  but  with  tranquillity  and  cheerfulness. 
The  worm  of  disappointment  should  never  prey 
on  his  soul.  Meanwhile,  he  would  secure  to 
him  every  advantage  of  education  that  Italy 
could  afford,  and  render  him  the  admiration 
and  envy  of  all  his  contemporaries,  as  by  his 
natural  gifts  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  be. 
Cloudesley  in  reality  still  retained  in  his  heart 
the  sanguine  persuasion,  that  the  day  would 
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come,  when  the  friendless  Julian  should  be  re- 
stored to  all  his  honours,  and  when,  adorned 
with  every  accomplishment,  and  instinct  with 
the  sublimest  virtues,  he  should  be  acknow- 
ledged for  the  honourable  representative  and 
successor  to  an  illustrious  race.  He  pur- 
posed to  expect  the  fulness  of  times  that  should 
bring  all  this  to  bear. 

It  was  long  however,  before  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  alteration  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  mind  of  Cloudesley.  For  six  months  I 
expected  every  day  when  the  storm  would  burst 
upon  me.  By  degrees  the  intenseness  of  my 
anticipation  subsided.  But  it  left  behind  it  an 
entirely  new  tone  in  the  feelings  of  my  mind. 
I  was  like  a  man  lying  in  prison  for  a  long  time 
under  sentence  of  death.  The  execution  was 
deferred  year  after  year ;  but  the  warrant  was 
drawn,  and  only  waited  for  the  executive  ma- 
jyistrate  to  affix  his  signature.     The  world  in 
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reality  was  nothing  to  me.  Pleasure  was  not 
pleasure ;  and  amusement  ceased  to  be  amuse- 
ment. I  lived  under  the  oppression  of  an  ob- 
scure and  opake  atmosphere,  which  took  away 
all  spring  and  content  from  my  soul.  I  could 
not  rise,  I  could  not  be  moved,  to  joy.  Life 
was  a  burthen. 

And,  if  I  were  wretched  from  conscious  guilt 
even  at  the  best,  there  were  seasons  in  which  I 
suffered  an  anxiety  and  excitement  of  soul  that 
baffles  description.     I  anticipated  the  fatal  blow 
that  would  fall  upon  me  before  the  setting  sun. 
On  these  occasions  society  was  insupportable  to 
me,  and  exertions  of  every  kind  not  to  be  en- 
dured.    I  shut  myself  up  in  solitude.     Every 
whispering  wind  seemed  to  bring  with  it  the  in- 
telligence of  my  ruin.    If  the  floor  but  creaked, 
it  was  converted  into  the  creaking  of  chariot- 
wheels,  that  brought  with  them  the  intruder 
who  was  to  drive  me  in  nakedness  and  execra- 
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tion  from  the  roof  that  sheltered  me.  When 
the  door  of  my  apartment  opened,  it  shook 
every  limb  in  my  frame.  I  shivered,  like  a  man 
overtaken  with  mortal  agonies.  Cold  drops  of 
sweat  stood  on  my  brow.  And,  when  at  length, 
after  the  long  and  endless  hours  of  the  day  were 
passed,  the  darkness  of  night  shewed  itself,  I 
was  lost  in  astonishment  that  the  luminary  of  the 
world  went  down,  no  otherwise  marked  than 
the  suns  of  all  the  preceding  days  bad  been 
already. 

It  is  further  necessary  to  observe,  that  1  could 
not  reason  on  lord  Danvers  as  Cloudesley  did. 
His  premises  were  true :  the  earl  was  decidedly 
my  friend ;  and  he  was  as  sensitively  alive  to 
the  honour  of  his  family,  as  the  cherisher  of 
Julian  supposed.  But  could  I  look  forward  to 
the  issue  of  an  appeal  made  to  his  understand- 
ing and  justice  with  heart  unmoved?  Lord 
Danvers  was  a  man  of  penetration  and  judg- 
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ment.  Cloudesley  had  a  tale  to  relate,  the  very 
kernel  of  which  was  truth.  He  was  capable  of 
doing  justice  to  it;  and  his  deep  feelings  of 
compunction  for  the  crime  to  which  he  had 
been  accessory,  would  give  to  his  narrative 
irresistible  energy.  With  what  feelings  could 
I  enter  upon  the  trial,  a  trial  for  what  was  to 
me  much  dearer  than  life,  my  good  name  in  the 
face  of  the  world  ?  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
hear  Cloudesley's  relation,  to  encounter  his  eye, 
to  face  his  earnest  appeal  addressed  to  myself 
for  the  truth  of  what  he  said.  I  should  have  to 
confront,  to  answer,  to  overturn  as  I  could  his 
various  allegations.  What  would  be  the  issue 
of  our  mortal  contention  ? 

If  it  had  been  a  trial  in  a  court  of  justice,  the 
case  would  be  different.  I  should  have  to  in- 
struct a  hired  advocate ;  and  he  would  varnish 
over  the  circumstances  with  all  the  speciousness 
and  effrontery  that  belong  to  his  trade.     He 
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would  shrink  at  nothing;  he  would  feel  no 
trembling,  no  secret  misgivings ;  he  would  be 
disgraced  for  ever  in  his  profession,  if  he  did. 
I  need  not  utter  a  sound ;  I  need  not  even  be 
present  at  the  awful  crisis.  He  would  have  to 
produce  the  precise  documents  the  law  requires; 
and  he  would  have  them  in  readiness  and  full. 
He  would  have  to  disarm  the  circuitous  and 
indirect  circumstances  which  were  brought 
against  him.  The  judge  and  the  jury  would  be 
called  upon  to  decide,  not  according  to  the  in- 
stinctive feelings  by  which  an  ingenuous  mind 
is  led  to  the  touchstone  of  truth,  but  by  rules 
of  evidence,  by  acts  of  parliament,  and  all  those 
musty  precedents  by  which  truth  is  ever  and 
anon  overwhelmed  with  discomfiture  and  con- 
fusion. 

But,  in  reality,  it  was  not  the  issue  of  the 
trial,  be  it  which  way  it  would,  that  I  regarded 
with  the  greatest  terror.     That  the  disgraceful 
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tale  should  be  gravely  and  publicly  canvassed, 
was  the  thing  that,  more  than  death,  I  was 
desirous  to  avoid.  If  the  story  were  divulged, 
every  man  in  every  street  would  make  his  judg- 
ment of  it  as  he  pleased.  My  character  and 
good  name  would  be  torn  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments. Nothing  could  satisfy  me  and  give  peace 
to  my  soul,  but  the  assurance  that  the  story 
should  be  for  ever  suppressed,  and  that  my  dis- 
honour, my  fabrication  and  cold-blooded  plot 
to  circumvent  the  child  of  my  dying  brother, 
should  never  be  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the 
meanest  individual,  dwelling  in  the  obscurest 
corner  of  the  earth.  This  was  what  my  welfare 
demanded ;  what  chance  had  I  to  obtain  it  ? 

In  a  certain  sense  I  had  perhaps  a  right  to 
consider  the  letter  of  Cloudesley,  as  having  dis- 
solved our  contract  on  his  part,  and  giving  me 
a  right  to  depart  from  it  on  mine.  I  might 
withhold  from  him  the  income,  which  had  hi- 
H  5 
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therto  regularly  been  paid.  He  was  in  a  country 
at  ^  formidable  distance  both  from  England  and 
Ireland ;  and  under  these  circumstances  might 
I  not  defy  him  to  do  his  worst?  If  his  supplies 
were  ever  so  suddenly  cut  off,  I  might  perhaps 
conclude  that  he  would  have  wherewithal  to 
defray  the  expences  of  his  journey  home  with 
his  wife  and  the  child  under  his  care.  But 
these  expences  might  probably  make  a  fearful 
reduction  of  his  means ;  and  he  had  in  all  likeli- 
hood no  resource  from  which  to  supply  himself 
in  future.  He  would  come  home  poor,  and 
would  every  day  grow  poorer.  A  poor  suitor  al- 
ways labours  under  great  disadvantages.  Might 
I  not  rely  upon  my  power  to  prevent  his  making 
a  friend  of  lord  Danvers  ?  And  without  ample 
means  he  would  have  small  hopes  of  obtaining 
success  to  his  plea  in  the  courts  of  law. 

But  I  could  not  reason  thus.     To  think  of 
his  arriving  in  England  on  any  terms  was  no 
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less  an  evil  than  death  to  me.  He  had  my  se- 
cret in  his  keeping.  What  he  would  do  respect- 
ing that  secret,  if  provoked,  and  what  success 
would  attend  his  hostility,  were  problems  I  could 
not  bear  to  reflect  on.  No:  the  only  part  that 
I  conceived  was  left  me,  was  to  soothe  him  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power.  He  was  like  a  wild 
beast,  which  I  could  not  shut  up,  and  which 
therefore  by  blandishment  and  temporising  I 
must  endeavour  to  disarm  of  its  ferocity.  I 
accordingly  resolved  that  I  would  neither  sub- 
tract from  nor  delay  the  instalments  of  the 
income  I  had  engaged  he  should  receive;  and 
I  took  care  to  signify  to  him  that  such  should 
be  my  conduct,  as  long  as  he  did  not  throw 
away  the  scabbard,  and  proceed  to  the  last 
extremities  against  me. 

I  was  besides  not  dead  to  some  remains  of 
sympathy  for  my  brother's  son.  The  wonderful 
accounts  of  him  that  Cloudesley  transmitted  to 
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me,  were  not  without  their  effect  on  my  choice. 
I  wished  him  no  further  evil.     I  had  ah'eady 
done  him  mischief  enough.     I  quieted  my  con- 
science with  the  reflection,  that  the  distinction 
of  ranks  was  artificial  and  ideal.     To  me  it  was 
much,  for  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  lap  of 
aristocracy.     But  to  him,  if  he  were  educated 
as  the  son  of  Cloudesley,  I  persuaded  myself 
that  his  chances  for  happiness  would  be  fully  as 
great,  as  if  the  expectation  of  inheriting  the  for- 
tunes and  rank  of  his  fathers  had  been  instilled 
into  his  infant  mind.     I  would  not  for  worlds, 
that  he  should,  by  any  proceeding  on  my  part, 
be  reduced  to  poverty  and  destitution,  and  all 
the  evils  and  temptations  that  too  often  fall  to 
the  lot  of  an  unprotected  vagabond. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


From  this  time  forward  Cloiidesley  applied  his 
principal  attention  to  the  education  of  his  ward. 
It  was  his  resolution  that  Julian  should  not  be 
the  son  of  disappointment;  and  he  therefore 
determined  that  he  should  be  bred  in  profound 
ignorance  of  his  real  parentage.     He  was  to  be 
brought  up  as  the  son  of  an  English  yeoman, 
who,   with   means   sufficient   for    content  and 
abundance,   had  fixed  his  residence  in   Italy; 
and  he  was  never  to  know  any  other  father 
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than  Cloudesley,  unless  a  new  and  truer  career 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  should  be 
opened  to  him  under  the  most  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances. There  did  not  exist  in  Italy,  any 
other  person  acquainted  with  his  real  origin, 
except  Cloudesley  and  Eudocia;  and  she  was 
accustomed  in  all  matters  of  primary  impor- 
tance to  conform  implicitly  to  the  will  of  her 
husband.  It  was  therefore  entirely  in  the  power 
of  his  protector,  to  save  Julian  from  that  ambi- 
guous character  and  fortune,  which  his  affec- 
tionate guardian  justly  regarded  with  inde- 
scribable horror. 

Cloudesley  was  anxious  in  the  first  place  for 
the  robustness  and  sound  health  of  the  cor- 
poreal frame  of  his  pupil.  He  knew,  that  with- 
out health  the  enjoyments  of  a  human  being 
must  be  greatly  curtailed,  and  that  moral  cou- 
rage, that  first  of  intellectual  qualities,  is  in- 
timately connected  with   animal  strength  and 
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dexterity.  The  life  of  Julian's  protector,  like 
the  lives  of  all  human  beings,  was  of  an  uncer- 
tain tenure;  and  Cloudesley  wished  that  his 
ward  should  be  able  to  make  his  own  way  in 
the  world.  It  is  the  destiny  of  man,  like  that  of 
the  animals  inferior  and  brute,  to  grow  up  for 
a  certain  time  under  the  parental  wing,  and 
then  to  be  launched  in  the  world,  and  enter 
upon  his  independence  in  turn,  the  only  di^ 
ference  being  that  the  brute  undergoes  this 
change  a  little  earlier,  and  man  a  little  later. 

Cloudesley  took  the  child  with  him  in  the 
fields,  as  soon  as  in  the  fine  climate  of  Lom- 
bardy  he  was  capable  of  this  discipline ;  and  he 
kept  him,  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air. 
He  taught  him  to  run  and  to  vault,  inciting 
him  to  the  first  by  the  view  of  some  object  to 
be  overtaken  and  seized ;  and  to  the  last  he 
found  the  pleasure  annexed  to  the  development 
and  play  of  the  limbs  to  be  motive  enough. 
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One  of  the  first  exercises  he  taught  to  his 
pupil,  different  from  those  which  were  as  con- 
stantly  resorted  to  as  the  day  came  round,  was 
swimming.  There  are  days,  when  the  Benacus, 
or  Lago  di  Garda,  though  frequently  subject  to 
storms  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  Adriatic, 
is  as  serene  and  smooth  as  glass ;  and  on  those 
days  Cloudesley  unhesitatingly  committed  the 
child  to  the  beautiful  element  under  his  own 
protection  and  care.  After  this,  and  when 
Julian  was  seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  he  sug- 
gested to  him  shooting  with  the  bow,  wrestling, 
and  horsemanship.  Cloudesley  was  curious  in 
the  breeding  and  management  of  horses ;  and 
under  his  tuition  Julian  became  expert  in  eques- 
trian exercises,  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  usual 
even  with  boys  who  possess  the  greatest  advan- 
tages for  that  purpose. 

Cloudesley  wished  him  to  associate  with  other 
boys,  and  from  the  trials  of  animal  strength,  the 
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collision  of  the  passions  of  that  age,  and  the  com- 
petition and  characteristic  dexterity  of  childish 
wit,  practically  to  prepare  himself  for  the  more 
serious  intercourses  and  rivalship  of  mature  age. 
He  found  the  peasant  children  of  Lombardy 
admirably  adapted  to  his  wish  in  that  respect. 
They  were  animated  and  well  tempered.  They 
had  warm  hearts  and  frolic  dispositions.  Their 
eyes  flashed  with  a  dark  fire,  which  however* 
seldom  failed  to  be  tempered  with  benignity. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  sympathetic  and 
generous.  Yet  they  had  an  earnestness  in  their 
pursuits,  and  a  quickness  in  their  desires,  which 
gave  to  their  sports  all  the  advantages  of  emu- 
lation, at  the  same  time  that  they  seldom  dege- 
nerated into  anger  and  the  fierceness  of  mus- 
cular contention. 

While  Cloudesley  was  attentive  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  ward  in  corporal  strength  and 
dexterity,  the  improvement  of  his  mind  was  not 
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neglected.  The  protector  of  Julian  had  been 
fortunate  in  his  selection  of  the  young  man 
from  the  university,  whom  he  had  received  as  an 
inmate  under  his  roof.  It  was  little  that  Giu- 
seppe, such  was  his  ordinary  appellation,  soon 
became  partial  to  the  boy ;  for  nature  had  been 
so  bountiful  in  her  provisions  for  the  infant  Ju- 
lian, that,  wherever  he  commenced  even  the 
slightest  intercourse,  he  scarcely  ever  failed  to 
make  an  entire  friend.  But,  in  addition  to  this 
it  fortunately  happened,  that  Giuseppe  was  very 
young.  He  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
when  he  became  the  inmate  of  the  family,  at 
which  time  Julian  was  little  more  than  three. 
To  the  recollection  of  the  child  therefore  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  always  been  a  member  of 
the  establishment.  He  appeared  to  Julian  more 
in  the  character  of  an  elder  brother,  than  any 
thing  else.  Giuseppe  would  be  his  playfellow, 
tossing  him  in  his  arms,  bearing  him  on  his 
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shoulder,  and  assisting  him  in  his  games,  with 
no  other  conspicuous  advantage  over  the  child 
than  what  consisted  in  greater  judgment  to  chuse 
their  sports,  and  greater  strength  to  execute 
what  was  consulted  on  between  them. 

Even  almost  from  the  first,  when  Giuseppe 
was  giving  Cloudesley  lessons  in  Italian,  the 
child  would  often  plant  himself  near  them  un- 
perceived;  and,  as  he  was  endowed  with  sur- 
prising quickness  of  memory,  he  would  con 
over  a  stanza  or  two  of  Ariosto  or  Bojardo  in 
a  subdued  voice,  and  then  would  surprise  them 
with  a  hiffh-toned  and  somewhat  theatrical  re- 
citation  of  the  passage,  partly  caught  by  his  ear 
from  the  animated  manner  of  Giuseppe,  and 
partly  suggested  by  his  anticipated  feeling  of 
the  poet.  Sometimes  he  would  trip  from  a 
sudden  defect  of  memory,  or  perhaps  because 
the  syllables  of  the  verse  were  too  complicated 
for  his  childish  organs;  but  this  even  added  a 
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grace  at  his  time  of  life,  and  excited  his  hearers 
to  break  in  on  his  rehearsal  with  a  thousand 
kisses. 

Cloudesley  in  his  more  serious  discourse, 
when  they  two  were  alone,  applied  himself  to 
stimulate  Giuseppe  to  do  the  greatest  justice 
he  could  to  the  quick  apprehension  and  superior 
intellectual  faculties  of  his  pupil.  He  remarked, 
that  the  boy  was  born  to  no  station,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  provide  for  him  slender  and 
moderate  means  only,  and  that  Julian  must 
look  therefore  for  the  figure  he  should  make  in 
future  life  to  his  personal  resources  and  acquisi- 
tions. It  was  too  early  to  determine,  to  what 
pursuit  or  engagement  in  life  he  should  here- 
after be  devoted,  but  there  were  many  things 
that  would  be  useful  and  ornamental  in  all. 

Giuseppe  did  not  need  to  be  excited.  He 
sincerely  loved  the  boy,  and  was  therefore 
anxious  to  impart  to  him  every  benefit  in  his 
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power.     The  studies  of  Julian  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  cost  the  child  labour  or  pains ;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  preceptor  endeavoured  in 
every  practicable  case  to  make  him  feel  the  cni 
bono,  the  satisfaction  and  advantage  he  would 
reap  from  his  acquisitions.     The  instructor  and 
the  pupil  played  the  game  into  each  other's 
hands :  they  were  both  enthusiastic,  both  earnest; 
and  therefore  what  they  did  had  seldom  the  , 
formality  of  a  lesson ;  but  each,  almost  uncon- 
sciously and  unintentionally,  strung  his  nerves 
for  the  task,  and  strove  which  of  the  two  should 
most  amply  perform  the  part  which  the  nature 
of  things  assigned  him.     In  a  school,  the  pre- 
ceptor cannot  apply  himself  to  the  peculiarities 
of  each  boy  in  his  class,  but  must  to  a  great 
degree  make  a  common  rule  for  all,  bringing 
forward,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  dull  and  the 
ingenious,  the  mercurial  and  the  reflecting,  to 
the  same  point.     But,  where  the  instructor  has 
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only  a  single  pupil  to  attend  to,  the  case  is 
widely  diiferent.  Giuseppe  watched  the  varia- 
tions of  Julian,  even  as  an  experienced  navigator 
watches  the  variations  of  the  needle.  When 
excursion  and  sport  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
Giuseppe  appeared  to  think  of  nothing  but 
excursion  and  sport.  And  yet  even  in  the 
wildest  of  their  sallies,  an  apt  quotation  from 
the  poets,  a  hint  for  science,  or  an  observation 
on  nature  and  the  general  system  of  things, 
would  come  in,  and,  instead  of  throwing  a  damp 
on  their  gaiety,  would  give  to  the  feast  of  gaiety 
a  zest  unknown  before. 

Italian  was  to  the  boy  in  a  manner  his  native 
language;  and  therefore  at  a  comparatively 
early  age  his  tutor  began  to  initiate  him  in  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue.  But  all  this 
was  without  formality.  The  inflections  of  nouns 
and  verbs  were  treated  as  a  sort  of  game. 
When  Julian  had  laughed  sufficiently  at  the 
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sing-song  of  declensions  and  conjugations,  they 
were  laid  aside  for  something  else.  The  next 
day  Giuseppe  would  propose  that  the  boy 
should  try  how  much  he  could  recollect  of  the 
exercise  of  the  day  before ;  and,  when  he  did 
well,  his  instructor  would  commend  him,  and 
perhaps  turn  the  whole  into  an  agreeable  recol- 
lection by  a  toy,  a  tool,  an  amusement,  a  pro- 
menade, happily  interposed,  so  as  to  produce 
unconsciously  a  pleasing  combination  of  ideas 
between  the  lesson  and  the  gratuity.  The  mean- 
ing of  sentences  in  Latin  was  acquired,  by  Ju- 
lian's first  learning  by  heart  a  distich  or  stanza 
for  its  musical  cadence,  at  which  he  had  a  mar- 
vellous facility:  and  then  his  inquisitive  mind 
instinctively  prompted  him  to  enquire  after  the 
sense,  which,  by  means  of  the  lively  and  pre- 
possessing manner  of  Giuseppe  in  expounding, 
he  was  well  contented  to  learn  word  by  word, 
till  he  had  mastered  the  whole.     Thus  they  en- 
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tered  together  upon  the  first  steps  of  an  acqui- 
sition, which,  as  the  boy  grew  up,  was  to  be 
pursued  with  a  graver  method,  and  a  more  de- 
fined conception  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  of 
the  value  of  his  studies. 

In  this  manner  the  years  of  the  child  for  the 
most  part  rolled  on  in  uninterrupted  happiness. 
One  incident  however  is  perhaps  worth  relating, 
consisting  as  it  did  of  a  dissention  of  a  more 
weighty  nature  between  Giuseppe  and  Julian. 
It  occurred  when  the  latter  was  about  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age.  Cloudesley  had  gone,  which 
was  somewhat  rare  with  him,  on  a  journey  for 
sonje  urgent  purpose  to  Venice,  and  had  left 
the  household  consisting  of  Eudocia,  Giuseppe, 
Julian,  and  the  servants.  One  day  Julian  was 
missing.  He  had  gone  out  early  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast,  and  did  not  return  either  to 
dinner,  or  at  the  usual  hour  of  evening  refreslv 
ment.      This  was  a  circumstance  wholly  un- 
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precedented,  and  produced  considerable  alarm. 
Eudocia,  who  loved  the  boy  as  entirely  as  if  he 
had  been  her  own,  was  overwhelmed  with  agita- 
tion, and  her  uneasiness  rendered  the  incident 
additionally  impressive  to  Giuseppe.  He  con- 
sidered also  the  deep  responsibility  in  which  he 
held  himself  bound  to  Cloudesley  for  the  safety 
of  his  pupil.  He  had  just  returned  from  his 
classes  at  the  university,  and  set  out  imme- 
diately in  quest  of  the  vagrant.  The  sun  had 
already  gone  down,  and  every  thing  was  con- 
siderably darkening  in  the  shades  of  evening, 
when  Giuseppe  met  him  returning  homeward 
from  the  banks  of  the  Menzo,  a  quiet  stream 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  Adige  two  miles 
below  Verona,  in  company  with  some  peasant 
boys.  Giuseppe  immediately  separated  him 
from  his  associates  with  an  air  of  much  serious- 
ness, and  conducted  him  towards  the  podere. 
As  they  passed  along,  the  student  questioned 
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his  pupil  where  he  had  been  all  day.  Julian 
answered  with  unsuspecting  simplicity,  that  he 
had  gone  out  in  the  public  road  to  amuse  him- 
self for  a  few  minutes  only,  that  there  he  had 
met  with  these  boys,  who  had  proposed  to  him 
a  ramble  to  a  copse  at  no  great  distance,  where 
he  would  find  plenty  of  nuts.  In  the  amusement 
of  nutting  hour  after  hour  had  crept  on  unper- 
ceived,  and,  when  they  were  tired  of  this  pursuit, 
they  had  wandered  to  the  banks  of  the  Menzo, 
where  they  stripped,  and  refreshed  themselves 
with  bathing  and  swimming. 

Giuseppe  represented  to  his  pupil,  how  impro- 
per it  was  that  he  should  absent  himself  for  so 
long  a  time,  without  the  smallest  intimation  to 
his  mother  or  any  one  else,  and  described  the 
exceeding  anxiety  and  uneasiness  he  had  occa- 
sioned to  Eudocia.  Julian  was  struck  with  this 
account,  and  immediately  acknowledged  the 
fault  he  had  committed,  and  promised  it  should 
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not  happen  again.  But  the  tutor  aggravated 
the  matter,  by  enlarging  on  the  impropriety  of 
his  associating  with  these  village-boys  in  their 
sports,  who  were  very  unfit  company  for  a  young 
gentleman  like  him.  From  this  remonstrance 
Julian  dissented,  and  told  Giuseppe  in  plain 
terms,  that  his  father  [Cloudesley]  had  sanc- 
tioned the  acquaintance. 

This  struck  the  preceptor  as  an  untruth ;  and 
he  immediately  reproved  the  bojr  for  endea- 
vouring to  cover  a  fault  by  a  falshood.  Julian 
defended  himself,  and  persisted  in  his  assertion. 
Giuseppe  was  offended  with  the  child  for  his 
obstinacy  in  reiterating  a  tale,  that  he  supposed 
had  first  been  uttered  without  consideration. 
The  most  scrupulous  care  had  always  been  taken 
about  the  boy's  morals;  and  indeed,  indulgently 
as  he  had  been  brought  up,  and  happily  as  his 
days  had  passed,  he  could  scarcely  have  any 
I  2 
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temptation  to  say  the  thing  that  was  not.  Ac- 
cordingly, truth  and  Julian  had  never  for  a 
moment  been  divorced;  and  whatever  he  asserted 
was  always  sure  to  be  believed. — This  however 
appeared  to  Giuseppe  not  to  be  reasonable  in 
the  present  instance ;  and  he  lectured  the  child 
emphatically  upon  the  disgrace  he  would  incur 
if  he  persisted  in  such  a  practice,  and  the  per- 
nicious consequences  that  would  follow.  He 
told  him  that  sincerity  and  plain  dealing  were 
the  characteristics  of  an  honourable  mind,  and 
added  that  he  hoped  he  should  never  again  have 
occasion  to  apply  to  him  a  reprimand,  which 
should  be  addressed  only  to  the  worthless. 

Julian  could  scarcely  believe  his  senses,  that 
such  language  should  be  used  to  him,  and  by  a 
person  for  whom  he  had  always  felt  both  respect 
and  love.  This  was  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  the  thought  of  dishonour  had  ever  ap- 
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proached  him.  He  replied  to  Giuseppe  some- 
what indignantly,  and  with  an  air  not  unmingled 
with  scorn,  I  have  told  you  the  truth. 

A  person  of  greater  discernment  would  at 
least  have  been  made  doubtful  of  the  judgment 
he  had  passed,  by  the  firm  and  unhesitating  man- 
ner in  which  the  boy  repelled  it.  But  the  student 
had  been  bred  to  the  vocation  of  a  priest ;  and, 
though  not  yet  in  orders,  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  vocation  had  already  taken  possession  of 
him.  He  was  offended  that  the  child  should 
presume  to  say  he  was  in  error.  He  had  ad- 
dressed to  Julian  a  brief  discourse  of  a  religious 
character ;  and  his  penitent,  instead  of  listening 
submissively,  and  improving  by  the  lesson,  had 
stood  erect,  and  scornfully  rejected  the  charge 
that  was  brought  against  him. 

As  soon  as  they  got  home,  Giuseppe  with 
much  gravity  led  him  to  his  chamber,  and 
ordered  him  to  bed.     He  left  him  with  a  dry 
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Good  Night,  and  added,  I  shall  talk  to  you 
further  in  the  morning.  The  boy  took  all  this 
grievously  to  heart.  It  was  the  first  time  in- 
justice had  ever  been  committed  towards  him. 
Giuseppe  and  he  had  lived  together,  not  like 
tutor  and  pupil,  but  as  brothers.  Add  to  which, 
he  felt  with  poignancy  the  meanness  that  was 
imputed  to  him,  and  the  dishonour  with  which 
he  was  branded.  The  longer  he  reflected  on  it, 
the  less  he  could  endure  it.  He  became  choaked 
with  a  sense  of  the  unworthy  treatment  he  had 
received,  and  was  almost  m  convulsions.  He 
then  burst  into  an  agony  of  tears.  Eudocia 
came  to  his  bedside,  and  soothed  him  in  the 
best  manner  she  could.  She  sat  by  him,  till  he 
was  asleep.  But  his  slumbers  were  disturbed. 
He  called  out  in  the  night,  I  cannot  bear  it.  I 
did  go  with  you;  my  father  bid  me;  I  swear  it; 
bear  witness  for  me !  Did  I  ever  think  I  should 
be  treated  so  ?  At  another  time  he  rose  from  his 
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bed;  he  passed  into  the  sitting-room,  and  thence 
into  the  garden. 

Cloudesley  arrived  early  in  the  forenoon  of 
the  following  day,  and  immediately  vindicated 
the  veracity  of  Julian.  He  said  he  had  been 
struck  with  the  uncommon  good  qualities  of  the 
peasant  family  with  which  Julian  had  rambled, 
and  had  observed  to  him,  Though  they  are 
dressed  in  homely  clothes,  I  have  found  thenk 
full  of  address  and  right-mindedness,  and  you 
will  meet  with  no  companions  with  whom  I 
should  be  more  happy  to  trust  you. 

Cloudesley,  as  has  already  appeared,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  attached  to  his  ward,  and  made 
him  in  some  sort  his  idol.  He  passed  him  for 
his  son;  but  he  secretly  regarded  him  as  be- 
longing to  another  order  of  beings,  and  was 
therefore  full  of  indignation  that  Giuseppe 
should  have  treated  him  with  such  severity,  and 
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especially  on  an  occasion  in  which  the  boy  had 
really  told  nothing  but  the  truth.  Julian  in- 
herited the  noble  blood  of  all  his  ancestors;  and 
Cloudesley  deemed  it  little  less  than  sacrilege, 
that  base  and  plebeian  vices  should  be  imputed 
to  him,  of  which  he  scarcely  ought  to  have 
known  so  much  as  the  name. 

The  generous  yeoman  expressed  his  wrath 
against  Giuseppe  in  his  absence,  the  student 
having  already  gone  to  his  classes  at  the  univer- 
sity when  Cloudesley  arrived.  The  impressions 
of  Julian  were  at  first  of  a  mixed  nature.  He 
felt  the  relief  of  which  he  stood  greatly  in  need, 
when  he  found  his  father  acquitting  him,  and 
vouching  for  the  truth  of  his  statement.  But 
Cloudesley  proceeded  to  censure  in  unmeasured 
terms  the  folly  and  insolence  of  the  upstart  pro- 
bationer, who  had  dared  unmeritedly  to  tax 
Julian  with   a  lie.      He   declared   that  there 
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should  be  an  end  of  all  intercourse  between 
them,  and  the  fellow  should  never  have  an  op- 
portunity of  so  much  rashness  a  second  time. 

At  this  harsh  decision  the  feelings  of  the  boy 
suddenly  changed.  He  recollected  all  the  causes 
he  had  to  love  the  youthful  student,  his  kind- 
ness, their  mutual  frolics,  the  way  in  which 
Giuseppe  had  a  thousand  times  condescended 
to  his  little  freaks  and  fancies,  the  good  humour  • 
of  his  lessons,  the  patience  of  his  explanations. 
He  was  at  an  age  now  to  understand  all  this 
much  better  than  he  had  done  at  the  time,  and 
to  feel  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  Giuseppe, 
when  he  had  most  put  himself  upon  a  level  with 
his  pupil. 

Julian  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  He  in- 
treated  Cloudesley  not  to  be  angry  with  the 
student,  who  had  done  all  with  the  best  inten- 
tion. He  intreated  him  not  to  take  his  friendly 
monitor  from  him.  He  protested  that  he  could 
I  5 
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never  be  easy  without  him,  and  could  never 
follow  his  little  lessons  and  tasks  with  any  body 
else. 

The  wrath  of  Cloudesley  was  appeased  by 
the  passion  of  the  boy.  He  drew  Julian  to 
hira,  kissed  his  forehead,  and  told  him  it  should 
be  as  he  desired.  He  was  delighted  with  the 
strong  marks  of  a  forgiving  spirit  and  an  affec- 
tionate disposition,  which  this  incident  brought 
out  to  view. 
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But  he  could  never  in  reality  pardon  Giuseppe. 
In  exact  proportion  as  he  has  been  delighted 
with  the  early  experiment  of  his  kind  method  of 
instructing,  and  the  tenderness  he  had  put  into 
his  communications  with  Julian,  Cloudesley  was 
struck  with  the  different  character  of  what  had 
lately  passed.  Every  time  that  he  saw  the 
student,  the  thing  occurred  fresh  to  his  mind. 
The  stripling  has  turned  himself  into  the  peda- 
gogue !  said  Cloudesley  internally.     The  revo- 
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lution  that  this  brought  about  in  the  tone  of  the 
yeoman's  feelings,  called  up  to  his  mind  a  plan 
that  he  had  various  times  contemplated,  of 
removing  himself  and  his  charge  to  a  new 
scene,  and  thus  separating  them  from  Verona 
and  Giuseppe  together. 

The  scene  he  fixed  on  was  Tuscany.  The 
residence  of  Lombardy,  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
beautiful  region  of  Italy,  had  done  well  enough 
for  the  immature  years  of  his  ward.  But  now 
nothing  would  content  him,  except  the  state 
that  had  given  birth  to  Dante,  Petrarca,  Boc- 
caccio and  Michael  Angelo,  and  where  the 
delicious  Italian  language  was  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  subsist  in  its  utmost  purity. 
Florence  was  the  depository  of  many  of  the 
finest  works  of  art  in  the  world  ;  the  Florentine 
gallery  was  their  superb  centre ;  and  the  gene- 
rous patronage  of  the  Medici  had  given  peculiar 
advantages  in  that  respect  to  this  happy  city. 
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If  Cloudesley  did  not  profoundly  understand 
this,  it  had  been  reported  to  him  by  the  most 
competent  witnesses ;  and  he  resolved  that,  as 
far  as  depended  on  him,  Julian  should  have  the 
best  opportunity  for  improving  himself  in  lan- 
guage, for  cultivating  his  mind,  and  frequenting 
all  those  great  monuments  of  excellence  which 
are  supposed  to  contribute  the  most  to  refine 
the  taste  of  him  that  beholds  them.  « 

The  boy  was  placed  under  the  immediate 
care  of  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Liceo  Fio- 
rentino ;  and  the  loss  of  Giuseppe  was  amply 
supplied  to  him.  His  intellect  was  now  cha- 
racterised with  sobriety  and  steadiness ;  and  it 
was  no  longer  necessary  (to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Tasso),  that  the  cup  which  contained 
the  medicine  of  the  mind  should  have  its  edges 
moistened  with  artificial  sweetness,  to  induce 
the  patient  to  drain  its  contents. 

One  additional  branch  of  instruction  which 
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Cloudesley  brought  forward  at  this  time,  was 
the  study  of  the  English  language.  This  was  an 
acquisition  that  the  protector  of  Julian  thought 
necessary,  in  relation  to  the  views  which  he 
entertained  respecting  the  future  destination  of 
his  ward.  But  he  was  additionally  prompted  to 
take  up  this  matter  on  the  present  occasion,  by 
the  circumstance  of  having  accidentally  fallen 
in  with  a  young  Englishman  of  extraordinary 
endowments  and  an  enthusiastical  temper  at 
Florence,  of  the  name  of  Elliot. 

He  introduced  this  young  man  into  his  house. 
Julian  had  already  made  considerable  progress 
in  Latin,  and  had  some  smattering  of  Greek. 
Cloudesley  led  Elliot  in  the  presence  of  the 
boy,  into  a  sort  of  discussion  as  to  the  compa- 
rative excellencies  of  diiferent  languages,  and 
the  merits  of  the  writers  by  whom  they  had 
been  cultivated.  Elliot  was  liberal  and  gene- 
rous in  his  praise  of  all  that  was  admirable  in 
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the  authors  in  the  various  tongues  of  which  he 
spoke.  But  he  claimed  an  unquestionable  su- 
periority for  the  writers  of  his  native  land.  He 
said,  that  they  only  of  all  the  moderns  had  been 
touched  by  the  genius  of  freedom,  that  they 
dared  to  utter  all  that  they  thought,  and  that 
by  necessary  consequence  they  had  penetrated 
into  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  laid  open  the 
recesses  of  mind.  He  talked  of  Bacon  and 
Hobbes,  of  Shakespear  and  Milton,  and  of  an 
incomparable  genius  that  had  lately  honoured 
and  adorned  his  country,  the  admirable  Berke- 
ley. Elliot  knew  how  to  give  to  each  of  these 
his  appropriate  praise,  and  spoke  of  them  all  in 
turn  with  a  fervour  of  soul,  which  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  witness  unmoved.  He  said,  that 
the  nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe  had  un- 
doubtedly produced  great  men ;  but  he  would 
not  allow  that  a  rival  to  any  one  of  these  could 
be  found  throughout  the  world.  Julian  listened 
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with  earnest  attention  to  the  music  of  Elliot's 
discourse.  He  was  far  from  understanding  the 
half  of  what  he  said;  but  he  caught  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  speaker,  and  his  little  heart  palpi- 
tated with  emotion  at  the  emotions  which  dis- 
played themselves  in  the  voice,  the  gestures, 
and  the  eye  of  Elliot.  He  recollected  that  En- 
glish was  the  native  tongue  of  his  father ;  and 
he  exclaimed  with  startling  and  singular  vehe- 
mence, I  will  learn  English. 

In  the  various  pursuits  therefore  of  classical 
studies  and  of  the  English  language,  in  a  word, 
of  every  thing  adapted  to  his  years,  the  pro- 
gress of  Julian  was  at  this  time  astonishingly 
rapid.  In  the  course  of  the  next  six  or  seven 
years  he  shook  off  every  thing  that  was  childish 
and  puerile,  without  substituting  in  its  stead 
the  slightest  tincture  of  pedantry.  The  frank- 
ness and  nobility  of  his  spirit  defended  him 
from  all  danger  on  that  side.     The  constitution 
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of  his  nature  was  incapable  of  combining  itself 
with  any  alloy  of  the  fop  or  the  coxcomb.  All 
his  motions  were  free,  animated  and  elastic^. 
They  sprung  into  being  instant  and  as  by  in- 
spiration, without  waiting  to  demand  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  deliberative  faculty.  They  were  born 
perfect,  as  Minerva  is  feigned  to  have  sprung 
in  complete  panoply  from  the  head  of  Jove. 
The  sentiments  of  his  mind  unfolded  themselves* 
without  trench  or  wrinkle,  in  his  honest  coun- 
tenance, and  impassioned  features.  Into  that 
starry  region  no  disguise  could  ever  intrude : 
and  the  clear  and  melodious  tones  of  his  voice 
were  a  transparent  medium  to  the  thoughts  of 
his  heart.  Persuasion  hung  on  all  he  said ;  and 
it  was  next  to  impossible  that  the  itiost  rugged 
nature  and  the  most  inexorable  spirit  should 
dispute  his  bidding.  And  this  was  the  case, 
because  all  he  did  was  in  love,  in  warm  affec- 
tion, in  a  single  desire  for  the  happiness  of  those 
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about  him.  Every  one  hastened  to  perform  his 
behests,  because  the  idea  of  empire  and  com- 
mand never  entered  into  his  thoughts.  He 
seemed  as  if  he  lived  in  a  world  made  expressly 
for  him;  so  precisely  did  all  with  whom  he 
came  into  contact,  appear  to  form  their  tone 
on  his. 

And,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  studies  and  lite- 
rary improvement,  he  in  no  wise  neglected  any 
of  that  bodily  dexterity  by  which  he  had  been 
early  distinguished.  His  mastery  in  swimming, 
in  handling  the  dart  and  the  bow,  in  swiftness 
of  foot,  and  in  wrestling,  kept  pace  with  his 
other  accomplishments.  Nor  was  his  corporal 
sti'ength  any  way  behind  his  other  endowments. 
He  could  throw  the  discus  higher  and  fartheM| 
than  any  of  his  competitors.  But  his  greatest 
excellence  in  this  kind  was  in  horsemanship. 
He  sprung  from  the  ground  like  a  bird,  as  if 
his  natural  quality  had  been  to  mount  into  the 
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air.  He  vaulted  into  his  seat,  like  an  angel  that 
had  descended  into  it  from  the  conveyance  of  a 
sunbeam.  He  had  a  favourite  horse,  familiar, 
as  it  were,  with  all  the  thoughts  of  his  rider, 
and  that  shewed  himself  pleased  and  proud  of 
the  notice  of  the  noble  youth.  He  snorted,  and 
bent  his  neck  in  the  most  graceful  attitudes, 
and  beat  the  ground  with  his  hoof,  and  shewed 
himself  impatient  for  the  signal  to  leave  the  • 
goal,  and  start  into  his  utmost  speed.  Julian 
was  master  of  his  motions.  He  would  stop,  and 
wind,  and  exhibit  all  his  perfection  of  paces, 
with  a  whisper,  or  the  lifting  of  a  finger,  from 
him  whose  approbation  excited  in  the  animal 
the  supremest  delight. — In  a  word,  Julian  won 
^he  favour  of  his  elders  by  the  clearness  of  his 
apprehension,  and  his  progress  in  every  thing 
that  was  taught  him,  and  of  his  equals  by  his 
excellence  in  all  kinds  of  sport  and  feats  of 
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dexterity,  which  could  be  equalled  only  by  the 
modesty,  the  good  humour,  and  accommodating 
spirit  with  which  he  bore  his  honours,  render- 
ing others  almost  as  well  satisfied  with  his  su- 
periority, as  if  the  triumph  had  been  their  own. 
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Cosmo  [Cosimo]   the  Third,  of  the  family  of 
Medicis,    had   succeeded   to   the   authority   of 
Grand  Duke  of  Florence  in  1670,  which  sta- 
tion he  continued  to  hold  till  1723,  the  year  of 
his  death.     He  was   at   that   time   eighty-one 
years  of  age.     He  had   been  for  many  years 
exclusively  under  the  direction  of  priests  and 
friars;  and,   during  the  whole  of  this  period, 
the  character  of  Tuscany  had  been  so  altered, 
that  it  could  scarcely  in  any  way  be  recognised 
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for  the  same  principality  that  had  shone  with 
so  peculiar  lustre  under  the  reign  of  his  prede- 
cessors. All  public  amusements,  and  that  free 
and  unrestrained  intercourse  of  society,  the  pa- 
rent of  wit,  gaiety,  and  the  sports  of  poetry  and 
intellectual  rivalry  and  contention,  so  eminently 
adapted  to  the  Italian  taste,  laboured  under  the 
most  rigorous  discountenance ;  and  severe  and 
frequently  capital  punishments  abounded  in 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

Cosmo  had  two  sons,  Ferdinand  and  Gio- 
vanni, the  elder  born  in  the  year  1663,  the 
other  eight  years  younger.  The  character  of 
Ferdinand  was  universally  popular.  He  de- 
spised the  narrow  genius  of  his  father's  govern- 
ment, and  had  a  soul  which  seemed  to  be 
fopmed  for  great  enterprises.  He  inherited 
from  his  earlier  ancestors  the  love  of  letters  and 
the  fine  arts,  and  made  it  no  secret  that,  if  ever 
he  arrived   at  the   supreme  power,  he  would 
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reverse  all  the  principles  of  policy  which  then 
prevailed.     Every  generous  spirit  in  Tuscany, 
every  lover  of  refinement  or  glory,  looked  for- 
ward with  eager  aspirations  to  the  period  of  his 
accession.     But  heaven  had  decreed  that  their 
hopes  should  be  frustrated.    He  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  than 
he  was  seized  with  a  lingering  disease,  which 
baffled  all  the  skill  of  the  physicians.     He  Ian-* 
guished  under  this  sickness  for  two  years,  and 
at  the  end  of  that  period  expired,  with  a  con- 
stitution entirely  exhausted,  and  a  frame  re- 
duced to  a  skeleton. 

Upon  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  hopes  of 
the  citizens  of  Florence  rested  upon  his  younger 
brother.  Each  of  these  princes  had  married  ; 
the  elder  to  Violante,  daughter  of  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  sister  to  the  dauphiness  of  France; 
and  the  younger  to  a  daughter  of  the  empress 
of  Germany.     The  latter  of  these  marriages 
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proved  unfortunate.  The  wife  of  Giovanni  had 
no  brilliant  qualities,  and,  after  a  short  time, 
separated  herself  from  her  husband,  and  re- 
tired to  her  native  country  of  Bohemia.  The 
princess  Violante  on  the  contrary  won  strongly 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people  of 
Tuscany.  She  had  entered  into  all  the  views  of 
her  husband,  and  was  a  zealous  patroness  of 
letters  and  the  arts.  She  was  a  woman  of  ex- 
emplary piety,  and  constant  in  the  practice  of 
every  Christian  virtue.  Along  with  this,  she 
was  eminently  distinguished  by  the  grace  and 
nobleness  of  her  carriage,  and  her  extraordi- 
nary endowments  of  intellect.  She  was  a  lover 
of  accomplished  society,  and  had  a  frankness 
and  gaiety  of  disposition,  which,  as  they  never 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  true  discretion,  en- 
gaged every  lieart  in  her  favour.  In  addition 
to  this,  she  was  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  di-  . 
rection  of  state ,  affairs,  and  her  advices  were 
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always  found  to  lead  to  the  benefit  of  the  prin- 
cipality. The  great  loved  her  for  her  courteous- 
ness,  the  sweetness  of  her  manners,  and  the 
charms  of  her  demeanour ;  and  the  people,  be- 
cause she  was  ever  desirous  of  their  ease  and 
prosperity. 

Giovanni,  the  surviving  son  of  the  grand 
duke,  contracted  a  very  sincere  friendship  for 
her,  and,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  supreme 
authority  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  the 
year  1723,  he  consulted  her  on  all  occasions, 
and  was  governed  in  every  thing  by  her  advice. 
Though  by  no  means  her  equal  in  the  sound- 
ness of  her  understanding  and  the  delicacy  of 
her  taste,  he  was  of  a  cheerful  and  animated 
humour,  was  all  mettle  and  fire,  and  passion- 
ately fond  of  assemblies,  dancing,  and  elegant 
female  society.  The  freaks  in  which  he  would 
otherwise  probably  have  indulged,  were  re- 
strained by  the  discretion  of  Violante ;  by  her 
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suggestion  the  imposts  under  which  the  public 
laboured  were  materially  reduced;  and  she 
even  superintended  the  administration  of  the 
finances.  Giovanni  devoted  himself  both  from 
sentiment  and  conviction  to  the  judgment  of  his 
sister-in-law.  The  consequence  was  that,  im- 
mediately upon  his  accession,  the  city  of  Flo- 
rence assumed  an  entirely  new  face.  The  pa- 
lace of  the  grand  duke  was  crowded  with  young 
persons  of  the  most  agreeable  manners  and  the 
most  lively  wit.  Banquets  and  public  enter- 
tainments were  the  order  of  the  day;  and  a 
thousand  caprices,  and  innocent  and  agreeable 
frolics  were  incessantly  started  for  the  general 
amusement. 

The  conversazioni  that  were  held  in  the 
apartments  of  the  princess,  were  not  remarked 
only  for  the  liveliness  of  youthful  spirits,  and 
the  elevated  manners  and  rank  of  those  who  fre- 
quented them.     They  also  derived  every  grace 
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from  the  cultivation  of  the  arts.  Painters  and 
musicians  were  secure  of  an  enlightened  encou- 
ragement from  the  delicacy  of  her  taste.  But 
poetry  above  all  was  that  to  which  she  was  en- 
thusiastically attached.  She  studied  the  im- 
mortal productions  of  Dante,  Petrarca  and 
Ariosto;  and,  by  the  mode  in  which  she  hid i- 
cated  their  beauties  to  her  favoured  associates, 
inspired  into  others  a  true  relish  of  their  excel-  * 
lence,  and  made  the  great  classics  of  the  lan- 
guage an  universal  fashion,  that  every  one  was 
ashamed  not  to  subscribe  to. 

In  addition  however  to  her  avowed  admira- 
tion of  the  great  pillars  of  ItaUan  literature,  the 
princess  Violante  was  forward  to  encourage 
every  indication  of  talent  among  the  present 
generation  of  Tuscans.  Several  authors  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  illustration  of  the 
history  of  Italy,  or  to  the  preparing  new  and 
improved  editions  of  the  writers  of  ancient 
K  2 
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Greece  and  Rome,  were  distinguished  by  her 
patronage,  and  judiciously  assisted  by  her  in 
bringing  the  fruits  of  their  investigations  before 
the  public.  The  most  pleasing  poets  of  the  day 
basked  in  the  sunshine  of  her  favour.  But 
there  was  one  species  of  poetry,  which  particu- 
larly flourished  at  the  present  period.  This  was 
the  effusions  of  persons  who,  a  subject  being 
given  them  by  others,  immediately  poured  out 
a  copious  stream  of  verses,  figurative,  impas- 
sioned and  eloquent,  before  a  numerous  au- 
dience, assembled  to  witness  their  performances. 
The  Italian  language  is  particularly  adapted  to 
this  species  of  exhibition.  Pronounced  with 
fervour  and  animation,  it  seems  to  be  the  very 
soul  of  music;  and,  by  its  structure  and  in- 
flexions, appears  to  fall  easily  into  almost  any 
species  of  verse  at  the  pleasure  of  the  speaker. 
The  character  of  the  people  of  Italy  is  not  less 
suited  to  the  success  of  the  experiment.     Their 
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first  appearance  is  that  of  being  open,  uncon- 
troled  in  the  expression  of  their  emotions,  and 
enthusiastic  and  voluble  in  giving  utterance  to 
their  feelings. 

The  most  eminent  of  these  individuals  was  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Bernardino  Perfetti,  a 
native  of  Siena.  His  limbs  were  active,  his 
carriage  animated,  and  his  voice  melodious. 
His  figure  was  beautiful :  but  his  countenance' 
was  heaven.  The  bones  stood  out;  the  chin 
was  pronounced  and  projecting;  the  cheek- 
bones were  high ;  the  complexion  was  fair, 
even  to  transparency.  There  was  no  incum- 
brance of  flesh,  and  no  deficiency.  His  eyes 
were  liquid  and  soft,  full  of  tenderness,  full  of 
delicate  and  diversified  meaning.  There  was 
an  ingenuousness  in  his  visage,  impossible  to 
be  described,  impossible  to  be  resisted.  It 
said.  Here  I  am  at  your  mercy ;  use  me  at  your 
pleasure ;  but  I  know  you  will  not  hurt  me. 
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Bernardino  was  specially  in  favour  with  the 
princess;  and  it  seldom  failed  that  he  was 
called  on  once  or  twice  a  week  at  her  assem- 
blies to  give  a  specimen  of  his  powers.  The 
subjects  of  his  verses,  as  I  have  said,  were  al- 
most always  furnished  by  the  different  persons 
who  happened  to  be  present.  They  were 
usually  written  on  slips  of  paper,  which  were 
thrown  into  a  box,  and  then  drawn  out  fortui- 
tously by  a  lady  named  to  that  office.  This 
ceremony  was  first  performed ;  and  the  artist 
was  then  summoned  into  the  apartment.  The 
subjects  were  sometimes  classical,  sometimes  of 
a  courtly  stamp,  having  reference  to  some  be- 
neficial and  gracious  act  of  the  government, 
and  sometimes  to  topics  of  gallantry  and  the 
praises  of  the  beauties  of  the  court.  However 
trite  or  hackneyed  might  be  the  materials  of 
the  composition,  or  the  figures  with  which  it 
was   adorned,  the   sustained   fervour  and   the 
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varied  manner  of  the  speaker  effectually  for  the 
time  concealed  these  defects. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  Bernar- 
dino's performances  was  a  comedy,  with  which 
his  exhibitions  were  always  concluded.  The 
materials  of  these  comedies  were  indeed  in  a 
great  degree  common-place  :  a  peevish  and  ava- 
ricious father,  a  beautiful  and  simple-hearted 
daughter,  a  lover  slenderly  endowed  with  th^ 
goods  of  fortune,  but  graceful  and  irresistible  in 
his  addresses,  a  lacquey  inexhaustible  in  tricks, 
disguises  and  imposition,  and  a  soubrette  who 
assisted  the  lacquey  in  all  his  arts.  But,  simple 
as  these  materials  were,  they  were  inexhaustible 
in  the  hands  of  this  consummate  artist.  The 
deceptions  were  so  new,  and  the  unsuspecting 
simplicity  with  which  the  father  gave  into  them 
so  ludicrous.  The  cautiousness  of  old  age  was 
multiplied  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  yet  was 
in  all  cases  made  a  dupe  of.     The  triumph  of 
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the  lovers  was  of  the  most  exhilaratmg  cast;  yet 
they  were  again  and  again  defeated,  when  they 
thought  themselves  most  secure.  Their  disap- 
pointment and  despair  excited  interest  in  the 
most  callous  spectator;  and  the  earnestness  of 
their  affection  was  alv/ays  in  the  end  crowned 
with  success.  All  this  was  represented  by  one 
performer,  who  by  the  changes  of  his  position 
and  his  voice,  the  imbecility  of  the  dotard,  the 
devotedness  of  the  young  female,  the  ardour  of 
the  lover,  the  assurance  of  the  lacque}'^,  and  the 
ever  ready  glosses  of  the  soubrette,  made  you 
always  apprehend  who  were  the  parties  brought 
forward,  without  its  being  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  bungling  expedient  of  naming 
them.  Bernardino  sometimes  assisted  himself 
with  a  scarf,  or  the  voluminous  folds  of  a  cloak, 
which  he  caught  up,  or  cast  aside  at  pleasure, 
but  his  great  resource  was  in  the  endless  variety 
that  he  gave  to  the  lines  and  expression  of  his 
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countenance,  sometimes  discharging  it  of  all 
appearance  of  understanding,  and  looking  now 
with  inexpressible  innocence,  demureness,  sly- 
ness, penetration,  consciousness,  dexterity,  and 
even  wit.  The  attention  of  the  audience  was 
unremitted ;  but  their  applauses  were  frugal  and 
well  discriminated,  the  most  frequent  and  grati- 
fying being  uncontroled  bursts  of  genuine  hila- 
rity and  laughter. 

Cosmo  the  Third  died  in  October  1723;  and 
in  the  following  spring  the  princess  Violante 
took  a  journey  to  Rome.  She  proceeded  incog- 
nita, under  the  assumed  name  of  the  contessa 
Pitigliano ;  but  the  disguise  was  only  so  far 
kept  up,  as  to  excuse  her  from  certain  forma- 
lities which  she  desired  to  dispense  with.  She 
experienced  the  utmost  courtesy  from  Benedict 
the  Thirteenth,  who  was  newly  advanced  to  the 
papal  chair ;  and  cardinal  Lorenzo  Corsini,  af- 
terwards pope,  was  specially  directed  to  consult 
K  5 
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her  pleasure.  She  brought  Bernardino  In  her 
suite;  she  held  her  conversazioni  precisely  as 
she  had  done  in  Florence;  and  this  accom- 
plished artist  was  called  on,  in  his  mistress's 
apartments  and  elsewhere,  to  exhibit  the  won- 
ders of  his  genius.  His  success  was  astonishing, 
insomuch  that  the  princess  demanded  for  him 
the  honour  of  receiving  the  laurel  in  solemn 
pomp  in  the  capitol ;  a  grace,  which  had  been 
solicited  by  many  in  successive  centuries,  but 
had  been  conferred  on  none,  since  it  had  been 
received  by  Petrarca  in  the  year  1341. 
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CHAPTER     XIV. 


The  scenes   I  have  mentioned  occurred  five 
years  before  the  time  when  Julian  took  up  his 
residence  in  Florence.     But  the  princess  Vio- 
lante  lived  till  the  year  1731 ;  and,  even  after 
her  death,  the  tone  which  she  had  inspired  into 
the  best  society  there,  for  a  long  time  survived 
the  accomplished  personage  to  whom  it  was  in- 
debted for  its  existence.     Bernardino  had  in  no 
wise  decreased  in  powers  or  popularity,  either 
when  JuHan  arrived  at  Florence,  being  then  ten 
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years  of  age,  or  for  several  winters  following. 
The  English  boy  had  heard  repeatedly  of  the 
fame  of  the  exhibitions  of  the  improvvisatore ; 
and  he  intreated  his  protector  to  allow  him  the 
gratification  of  being  present.  The  indulgence 
was  attended  with  no  difficulty.  The  mode  was 
for  the  grand  duke  or  any  of  the  principal  no- 
bility to  grant  to  Bernardino  for  the  occasion 
the  use  of  a  hall  in  their  palace,  and  all  who 
were  admitted  to  the  entertainment  paid  at  en- 
tering a  piece  of  money  at  the  door. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  third  year 
of  Julian's  residence  at  Florence,  that  he  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  which  he  had  formed  such  san- 
guine expectations.  On  the  death  of  the  prin- 
cess, an  event  equally  unexpected  and  afflicting, 
all  public  entertainments  had  been  suspended 
for  several  weeks.  The  occasion  on  which  Ju- 
lian first  saw  and  heard  Bernardino,  was  the  first 
on  which  this  extraordinary  man  stood  forward 
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before  a  public  assembly,  since  the  death  of  his 
patroness.  It  was  announced,  that  in  this  ex- 
hibition all  his  performances  would  be  of  a  se- 
rious cast,  to  conclude  with  a  monody  on  the 
death  of  the  princess. 

Julian  was  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  Ariosto 
and  the  popular  Italian  poets.     He  had  famili- 
arised himself  with  their  language ;  he  was  in 
the  daily  practice  of  conning  their  most  admired 
passages.     He  was  in  fact,  practically  speaking, 
native  to  the  dialect  of  the  peninsula,  and  as  if 
"  to  the  manner  born."     He  had  therefore  no 
difficulties  wTiich  lay  in  the  way  of  his  gratifi- 
cation.    He  instantly  entered  into  the  phraseo- 
logy and  sentiment  of  Bernardino.     But  how 
great  was   to   him  the   contrast   between    the 
school-boy  reading  of  the  poets,  and  the  for- 
mal glosses  of  his  instructors  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed,  and  the  vehement,  and,  as  it 
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seemed  the  inspired  delivery  of  the  imprdvvi- 
satore  ! 

One  of  the  subjects  was  the  leaping  of  signer 
Costantino  Boccali  on  horseback,  from  the 
bridge  into  the  river  of  the  Adige,  at  the  com- 
mand of  his  scornful  mistress,  as  recorded  by 
Bandello,  in  the  Forty-seventh  Novel  of  his 
First  Book,  which  Bernardino  was  called  on  to 
describe  in  extemporary  verse.  It  was  done  to 
perfection.  The  disdain  of  the  lady,  and  the 
generous  devotedness  of  the  lover  were  painted 
in  the  most  glowing  colours.  You  saw  the  de- 
sperate leap  which  the  cavalier  made ;  you  saw 
the  deep  and  rapid  course  of  the  river,  swelled 
as  it  was  with  autumnal  rains,  and  chilled  with 
the  bleak  wind  that  swept  over  the  Alps.  The 
horse  and  his  rider  sank  at  once  to  the  bottom, 
and  then  rose  like  a  ball,  Boccali  still  main- 
taining his  seat  with  firmness.      He  directed 
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his  steed  toward  the  bank ;  but,  more  attentive 
to  the  observing  his  mistress  than  to  his  own 
safety,  he  approached  where  the  cUfFwas  per- 
pendicular, and  it  was  impossible  to  land. 
Turnhig  the  bridle  to  correct  his  error,  and 
struggling  with  the  swiftness  of  the  stream,  an 
unexpected  start  of  the  animal  deprived  him  of 
the  stirrups  and  his  seat,  while  he  had  still  hold 
of  the  reins.  He  threw  away  them  and  Kis 
cloak,  and  set  himself  to  swim  with  all  his  force. 
The  spectators  on  the  bridge  shivered  and 
screamed  at  sight  of  the  imminent  peril  to  which 
he  was  exposed ;  and  his  mistress,  hitherto  so 
unfeeling,  was  drowned  in  tears,  and  expressed 
the  bitterest  agony.  The  sight  of  her  sympathy 
gave  him  tenfold  courage.  Through  tremen- 
dous dangers  he  reached  a  more  accessible  part 
of  the  shore,  and  stood  on  dry  land.  His  horse, 
freed  from  the  load  that  confined  him,  was 
equally   successful.     Dripping  as  he  was,  the 
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lover  hastened  to  the  feet  of  his  mistress ;  and, 
moved  by  the  sight  of  the  daring  and  terrible 
act  by  which  he  had  proved  the  sincerity  of  his 
passion,  she  at  once  dismissed  the  severity  in 
which  she  had  prided  herself,  and  ever  after 
considered  the  attachment  of  her  cavalier  as  her 
chiefest  glory. 

Julian  was  entranced  with  the  narrative  of 
the  improxwisatore.  All  the  circumstances  as 
they  were  described,  were  to  his  apprehension 
realities.  He  saw  the  bridge  and  the  river,  fa- 
miliar objects  as  they  had  been  to  him  for  years 
past.  He  felt  with  intense  earnestness  for  the 
perils  which  Boccali  encountered,  and  entered 
deeply  into  the  courage  with  which  he  breasted 
them.  He  could  scarcely  keep  his  seat  for 
emotion.  His  youthful  faculties  were  fully 
commensurate  to  take  in  the  thing  which  the 
poet  described.  He  was  astonished  at  the 
completeness  and  the  living  colours  in  which 
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the  whole  was  placed  before  him.     He  was  filled 
with  admiration  and  enthusiasm. 

Bernardino  at  length  proceeded  to  his  mon- 
ody for  the  princess  Violante.  He  expatiated 
on  her  charms  and  her  indescribable  grace. 
He  spoke  of  the  sweetness  of  her  smiles,  and  the 
melody  of  her  voice.  No  taste,  as  her  pane- 
gyrist affirmed,  could  be  so  true  as  hers;  no 
sympathy  so  unbounded  and  entire.  All  that*  . 
Rome  or  Greece  ever  knew  of  literature  and 
the  mimetic  arts,  was  her  own.  As  a  states- 
woman  and  a  financier  she  was  perfect ;  and  no 
being  in  human  form  ever  felt  so  entire  a  pas- 
sion for  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  all 
within  the  reach  of  her  influence.  The  poet 
then  described  the  sudden  revolution  in  the 
health  of  the  princess,  from  a  state  of  the  most 
entire  vigour  and  energy  to  the  doors  of  the 
grave.  She  had  been  only  a  few  days  indis- 
posed.    The  instant  she  was  known  to  be  in 
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danger,  all  Florence  was  in  alarm.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  life  of  the  court  and  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants was  suspended  on  her  life.  And,  when 
Bernardino  came  to  speak  of  the  last  hours  of 
her  existence,  that  night  of  terror,  that  night  of 
disaster,  when  the  news  suddenly  burfet  on  those 
who  filled  the  avenues  of  the  palace  with  anxious 
expectation,  Violante  is  dying,  our  mistress  is 
no  more — the  audience  was  drowned  in  tears ; 
their  sobs  were  audible ;  and  the  speaker  was 
compelled  to  pause  in  his  discourse  by  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  emotions. 

The  exhibition  of  this  morning  constituted 
an  era  in  the  life  of  Julian.  The  seats  for  the 
audience,  filled  with  the  first  society  in  Flo- 
rence, and  the  area  prepared  for  the  exhibitor, 
were  alike  a  scene  to  him.  The  fervour  of 
the  speaker,  and  the  sympathy  of  the  hearers, 
acted  with  united  influence  on  his  soul.  To 
add  to  the  whole,  there  was  a  youth  who  sat 
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next  him,  two  or  three  years  older  than  himself, 
who  engaged  him  in  conversation,  who  told  him 
what  was  to  come  next,  explained  the  method 
and  arrangement  of  the  whole,  and  was  "  as 
good  as  a  chorus"  to  him.  This  youth  was 
nephew  to  the  improwisatore, 

Julian  was  eager  for  a  repetition  of  that  which 
had  afforded  him  so  high  a  delight;  and  no  dif- 
ficulty was  made  in  indulging  his  wish.  His* 
late  associate  presently  found  him  out,  and  was 
eager  to  join  him  again.  There  was  something 
in  Julian  that  won  upon  the  good  will  of  almost 
every  one  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact. His  eye  was  so  open  and  frank,  and  the 
diversified  lines  of  his  cheeks  and  lips  promised 
so  much  discrimination  and  tact,  combined  with 
tlie  utmost  benignity  and  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, that  all  anticipated  that  they  should  find 
gratification  in  being  associated  with  such  a 
companion.     His  manner  was  so  animated,  and 
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the  activity  of  his  limbs  and  spirits  so  great,  as 
to  rouse  the  partiality  of  the  most  careless  ob- 
server. 

Francesco  Perfetti  (that  was  the  name  of  the 
stranger  youth)  revealed  to  him  in  this  inter- 
view his  kindred  with  the  laureated  exhibitor, 
and  offered  to  present  Julian  to  his  uncle. 
With  native  modesty,  but  with  unspeakable 
anticipation  of  the  pleasure  and  distinction  of 
such  an  interview,  Julian  accepted  the  proposal. 
As  was  usually  his  fortune  with  strangers,  the 
improvvisatore  conceived  an  immediate  liking  to 
the  boy.  Bernardino  was  himself  of  the  most 
mercurial  disposition,  indulging  in  a  thousand 
freaks,  never,  but  when  he  was  engaged  in  the 
rehearsing  or  utterance  of  his  compositions, 
able  to  contain  himself  for  any  time  in  one  pos- 
ture, quick  in  impulse,  joyous  of  temperament, 
and  with  as  many  whims  as  an  ape.  So  long 
as  he  devoted  himself  to  the  embodying  and 
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development  of  one  thought,  he  was  all  in  that 
thought,  his  powers  of  mind  and  body  flowed 
in  that  single  direction.  Nothing  could  inter- 
rupt or  disturb  him  :  you  would  say  that,  if  the 
roof  that  covered  him  fell  on  his  head,  he  would 
not  be  aware  of  it.  But,  when  he  had  finished 
the  purpose  to  which  he  had  vowed  his  efforts, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  revenged  himself  for  the  perio- 
dical singleness  and  concentration  of  his  mind, 
by  a  quick  succession  of  the  most  extravagant 
humours  and  fantasies. 

Julian  had  never  in  his  life  fallen  in  with  a 
person  of  this  cast;  and  he  felt  himself  singu- 
larly gratified  and  deeply  interested  in  watch- 
ing all  his  motions.  Bernardino  on  his  part 
was  flattered  in  observing  the  demonstrations 
of  Julian's  transport.  He  told  a  multitude  of 
stories  and  anecdotes,  interspersing  them  with 
the  dialogue,  the  sarcasms,  and  lively  remarks 
of  the  low  Italians,  and  occasionally  mimicking 
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the  solemn  discourse  and  pedantic  expostula- 
tions of  one  of  the  professors  of  the  Liceo,  He 
would  then  suddenly  become  grave  and  enthu- 
siastic, would  undertake  the  personation  of 
Dante,  Petrarca  or  Ariosto,  and,  habiting  him- 
self in  their  costume  as  it  appears  in  their  pic- 
tures and  statues,  and  assuming  in  a  certain 
degree  their  countenance  and  gesture  (an  art  in 
which  he  particularly  excelled),  would  pour  out 
his  thoughts  in  extempore  verse,  in  imitation  of 
the  style  of  these  various  writers,  which,  in  the 
first  surprise  of  novelty,  and  aided  by  the  graces 
of  the  speaker,  appeared  scarcely  inferior  to 
those  of  these  great  apostles  of  Italian  litera- 
ture. All  this  was  done  without  seeming  pre- 
paration, by  a  sort  of  instantaneous  conversion 
of  himself  into  the  person  he  represented.  You 
would  have  thought  that  by  a  kind  of  legerde- 
main, or  the  spell  of  a  powerful  incantation,  the 
souls  of  these  illustrious  persons  had  descended 
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from  the  blessed  abodes,  to  inspire  with  their 
conceptions  the  favoured  individual  who,  with 
fervent  and  harmonious  accents,  engrossed  the 
soul  of  the  delighted  hearer. 

Julian  listened  with  never-ending  amazement 
to  the  rhapsodies  of  this  wonderful  artist.  His 
first  feeling  was  unmingled  delight;  his  next, 
admiration  of  the  talent  that  could  produce  such 
stupendous  effects.  When  these  sensations  were  * 
in  some  degree  exhausted,  his  thoughts  reverted 
to  himself.  He  had  always  been  regarded  as 
something  wonderful;  all  his  efforts  had  been 
applauded ;  he  had  felt  that  he  at  all  times  ac- 
complished with  ease  whatever  he  set  himself 
to  perform.  But  every  thing  that  he  had  ever 
done  seemed  to  shrink  into  nothing,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  achievements  of  Bernardino.  . 
This  circumstance  afforded  him  a  salutary 
lesson  of  diffidence  and  modesty.  He  felt 
that,  if  nature  had  done  much  for  him,  there 
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was  also  much  to  be  effected  by  application  and 
diligence.  He  felt  that,  if  his  present  acquisi- 
tions were  by  no  means  contemptible,  there  was 
still  a  wide  field  before  him,  the  cultivation  of 
which  might  occupy  many  industrious  days, 
and  be  a  theme  for  the  meditation  of  many 
anxious  nights.  Instead  of  being  depressed 
and  disheartened  by  this  discovery,  he  regarded 
it  as  a  new  spur  to  his  ambition.  He  rejoiced 
to  see  the  prospect  widening  and  lengthening 
before  him,  and  that  there  was  much  in  the 
arts  of  civilisation,  and  within  the  scope  of  his 
facuhies,  worth  living  for.  He  felt  impelled 
to  gird  up  the  loins  of  his  mind,  and  was  like 
a  man  revelling  in  the  fulness  of  vigour  and 
activity,  when  he  prepares  himself  for  the  rac^ 
It  had  hitherto  been  one  of  his  favourite 
amusements  to  declaim  from  memory,  and  with 
all  the  energy  of  juvenile  enthusiasm,  long  pas- 
sages from  Homer  and  Ariosto,  in  the  solitude 
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of  his  chamber,  or  as  he  wandered  in  the  fields 
or  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  The  thought 
now  first  occurred  to  him  with  vividness,  Might 
he  not  be  a  poet  himself?  In  the  rawness  of 
his  unfledged  conceptions  he  found  some  parity 
between  the  venerable  Grecian  bard,  and  the 
modern  Italian  to  whom  he  had  just  been  in- 
troduced. Homer  is  said  to  have  recited  his 
verses  before  numerous  audiences  of  assembled 
Greeks*  What  we  now  receive  for  the  succes- 
sive books  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  are  un- 
derstood to  have  been  originally  named  his 
Rhapsodies.  Might  they  not  sometimes  have 
been  the  animated  effusions  of  extempore  verse? 
At  least  such  was  the  appearance  which  they 
presented  to  his  hearers.  Julian  sought  for  sub- 
jects on  which  he  might  exercise  his  unfledged 
muse.  Nor  did  he  search  long.  In  the  circle 
of  his  new  sensations,  in  the  various  incidents 
that  presented  themselves  in  their  freshest  gloss 
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to  his  unworn  observation,  in  the  persons  he 
saw,  in  the  different  topics  that  were  the  subject 
of  his  studies,  he  drew  from  time  to  time  mat- 
ters that  inspired  him  with' the  deepest  interest. 
They  found  their  way  to  his  tongue ;  they  form- 
ed themselves  into  numbers ;  and  he  also  was 
an  improvisor. 

Yet  Julian  was  not  the  fool  of  his  own  en- 
thusiasm. He  knew  that  he  was  neither  a 
Homer  nor  a  Bernardino.  He  was  delighted 
with  the  music  of  his  own  verses  as  they  first 
suggested  themselves.  But  he  was  a  youth  of 
an  enquiring  spirit.  He  called  them  to  mind 
afterwards ;  he  looked  at  them  sceptically ;  he 
tried  them  by  the  test  of  being  committed  to 
paper.  He  found  them  spmetimes  flat,  some- 
times childish :  he  suspected  his  muse  of  not 
being  blessed  with  a  sustained  and  a  soaring 
wing,  but  rather  of  belonging  to  that  species  of 
birds,  which  rise  from  the  ground,  and  make 
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their  way  for  a  little,  but  presently,  from  their 
own  weight  and  want  of  inherent  strength,  are 
brought  again  to  the  earth,  and  betray  their 
want  of  a  genuine  nobility. 


L  2 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


Another  circumstance  occurred  to  Julian  at 
this  time,  which  was  of  more  momentous  and 
permanent  import  to  him  than  his  intercourse 
with  Bernardino.  Bernardino  was  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  the  laureated  poet 
of  the  Vatican,  protected  by  the  grand  duke 
and  the  princess,  and  welcomed  by  and  courted 
in.  nearly  all  the  great  families  of  Florence.  He 
had  a  character  to  support,  which,  if  it  did  not 
advance,  must  decline;    and  he  was  therefore 
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compelled,  however  careless  and  airy  he  might 
seem,  to  ruminate,  to  read,  to  exercise  his 
powers  in  solitary  essays,  and  to  prepare  his 
mind  for  what  were  called  his  unpremeditated 
effusions.  He  could  be  little  of  a  companion 
for  the  sportive,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  joyous 
orphan  protected  by  Cloudesley.  But  all  that 
was  wanting  to  that  end  in  Bernardino,  was 
accumulated  in  the  nephew.  Francesco  was' 
barely  two  years  older  than  Julian.  The  lat- 
ter had  hitherto  had  many  associates,  but  no 
friend. 

Francesco  instantly.took  a  fancy  to  our  youth, 
and  in  a  short  time  they  became  sworn  bro- 
thers. The  points  in  which  they  differed  brought 
them  nearer  to  each  other.  Julian  was  serious, 
and  English ; ,  Francesco  was  subtle,  dextrous, 
restless  and  Italian.  The  one  required  to  be 
amused  ;  the  other  longed  for  a  companion  who 
would  listen  to  him  and  admire.     The  one  was 
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daring  and  undaunted ;  the  other  diffident  and 
retiring.  The  inequahty  of  their  ages,  however 
trifling,  contributed  to  the  result.  Francesco 
was  desirous  to  be  the  leader  and  to  instruct; 
Julian  willingly  confessed  his  inferiority  in  many 
shewy  and  obtrusive  accomplishments.  Though 
now  long  practised  to  the  Italian  language,  he 
felt  that  he  was  not,  like  the  other,  a  native. 
Francesco  was  the  better  singer  and  instru- 
mental performer. 

Cloudesley  was  specially  alive  to  the  questidh 
of  the  persons  with  whom  his  youthful  favourite 
should  associate.  But  he  knew  that  he  could 
not  be  without  a  companion ;  and  he  did  not 
wish  him  to  be  without.  Many  of  the  most 
valuable  lessons  and  practices  that  a  young 
person  can  acquire,  are  only  to  be  learned  in 
society  with  those  of  his  own  age.  "  It  is  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone."  And  that  man  is 
substantially  alone,  though  living  in  the  midst 
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of  crowds  and  tumults,  who  has  not  a  com- 
panion circumstanced  in  various  particulars  like 
himself.  These  are  the  points  in  which  human 
creatures  touch  one  another,  at  which  the  vir- 
tues and  the  sympathies  of  mortals  become 
inter-infused.  The  existence  of  a  man  may  be 
continued  for  seventy  years,  and  he  may  pass 
through  an  incalculable  variety  of  fortunes, 
while  yet  there  may  be  many  a  nerve  and  vein, 
of  character  that  shall  have  lain  dormant  in  him 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  if  he  have  never 
encountered  an  equal,  one  to  whom  he  has  stood 
forth  as  open  and  undisguised  as  to  his  own 
soul,  between  whom  and  himself  every  thought 
has  been  shaped  into  words,  and  they  have  mu- 
tually poured  their  sensations  into  each  other's 
bosom,  even  as  a  mighty  river  carries  along  with 
it  all  the  spars  and  corks,  and  feathers  and 
straws,  that  float  upon  its  stream.  They  must 
have  been  together   in   sadness   and   festivity. 
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alike  when  the  mind  subsides  into  despair, 
and  when  it  is  made  frantic  with  unlocked  for 
joy,  in  difficulties  and  in  plenty,  in  sickness  and 
in  health.  It  is  thus  that  man  is  made  that 
frank  creature,  above  all  disguises,  bold,  con- 
fident, unfearing  and  unsuspicious,  that  benefi- 
cent nature  intended  him  to  be. 

Cloudesley  therefore  was  upon  the  whole  not 
displeased  with  the  intimacy  that  took  place 
between  Julian  and  Francesco.  The  latter  was 
the  nephew  of  the  laureated  poet  of  the  Vatican, 
a  man  in  whose  praise  every  tongue  was  wan- 
ton, "  the  observed  of  all  observers,"  and  whom 
no  nobleman  and  magnifico  of  Florence  could 
be  contented  without  in  some  degree  enlisting 
in  his  coteries.  The  lustre  of  the  uncle  reflected 
on  the  nephew ;  and  no  mean  hopes  might  be 
entertained  that  he  would  one  day  tread  in  the 
steps,  and  perhaps  equal  the  fame,  of  Bernar- 
dino.    Cloudesley  was  minute  in  his  enquiries 
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into  the  qualities  and  habits  of  Francesco,  and 
judged  him  to  be  hitherto  faultless. 

Though   Cloudesley  was    partial   to  Julian 
with  all  a  father's  fondness,  yet  the  very  affec- 
tion he  bore  him,  made  him  in  one  sense  the 
more  hawk's-eyed  to  discover  in  him  any  thing 
that  might  be  better,  any  thing  that,  remaining 
as  it  was,  might  obstruct  his  progi'ess  in  the 
affections  of  those  with  whom  he  grew  acquaint-" 
ed,  or  impede  the  germinating  of  his  prosperity 
and  good-fortune.     Julian  was  somewhat  too 
modest.      He  occasionally  distrusted  his  own 
powers,  when  it  would  have  Leen  more  bene- 
ficial to  him  to  rely  upon  them.     He  calculated 
too  nicely  upon   the   result  of  an   adventure, 
when  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  apparent  dan- 
ger, might  have  led  to  a  sequel  more  auspicious. 
These  faults  would  be  corrected  by  coming  in 
contact  with  the  opposite  extreme  as  it  existed 
in  Francesco;  and  in  reality  society,  and  the 
l5 
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impulse  of  a  feeling  entertained  in  common  with 
others,  is  an  eminent  inspirer  and  cherisher  of 
lofty  courage. 

Francesco  was  a  youth,  setting  hisToot  on  the 
threshold  of  life,  and  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  the  gratifications  it  afforded.  He  was 
a  voluptuary  in  constitution  and  judgment.  He 
remarked  the  boundless  varieties  of  Italian  so- 
ciety, and  resolved  to  enter  into  them  all.  He 
took  for  his  motto  the  precept  of  the  apostle, 
however  perversely  expounded,  "  Prove  all 
things."  In  reality  however  the  line  of  his  life 
was  modelled  la^*  no  system.  He  observed  every 
thing  with  a  survey  equally  rapid  and  penetra- 
ting, and  plunged  into  each  as  it  happened  to 
come  before  him.  He  made  it  a  law  to  him- 
self, to  "  rejoice,  as  a  young  man,  in  his  youth, 
and  let  his  heart  cheer  him  in  the  days  of  his 
youth,  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  his  heart,  and  in 
the  sight  of  his  eyes,"  and  made  no  account  of 
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that  after-reckoning  and  retribution,  which  the 
wise  man  denounces  as  inseparable  from  such  a 
proceeding.  Fame  seemed  to  be  within  his 
reach ;  he  had  the  example  of  his  uncle  before 
him;  and  he  felt  in  himself  the  powers  that 
should  enable  him  to  gain  possession  of  that 
arduous  prize:  but  for  that  very  reason  he 
slighted  it.  He  would  not  be  the  slave  of  re- 
nown. He  would  not,  like  a  monk,  inflict  on* 
himself  penances,  and  be  made  subject  to  pri- 
vations, that  he  might  secure  that,  which  many 
hold  at  no  lower  rate  than  the  power  to  climb 
into  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

Thus  disposed,  he  early  began  to  rally  his 
new  English  friend  upon  his  preposterous  de- 
sire after  excellence,  and  the  severe  labour  and 
self-denial  to  which  he  was  willing  to  devote 
himself,  that  by  earnest  and  repeated  efforts  he 
might  at  length  attain  to  be  something.  This 
sophistry  was  new  to  the  ears  of  Julian.     His 
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mind  was  fundamentally  inquisitive.  He  re- 
solved not  to  be  the  dupe  of  old  saws  and  pre- 
judices. He  resolved  to  examine  every  thing, 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  world,  to  see  with 
his  own  eyes,  to  be  as  if  he  belonged  to  no  one, 
as  if  he  had  by  some  accident  been  detached 
from  the  remotest  orb  in  our  system,  to  judge 
of  all  truth  and  all  conduct  without  the  alloy  of 
any  partial  bias  and  favour. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  heroic  resolutions, 
he  found  that  he  could  not  make  himself  in  the 
experiment  so  rigorous  and  cynical  a  judge  in 
all  points,  as  his  friend  Francesco.  He  had 
still  some  leaning  to  the  prejudices,  in  case  they 
were  prejudices,  of  virtue  and  honour,  nay, 
even  of  fame.  He  loved  the  persons  from 
whom  he  had  experienced  kindness,  and  those 
in  whom  from  his  own  observation  he  knew  to 
exist  the  noblest  qualities.  He  was  a  believer  in 
generosity,  single-heartedness  and   patriotism. 
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Nothing  could  ever  persuade  him,  that  man- 
kind was  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  that  the 
most  magnificent  character  recorded  by  Plutarch 
was  in  the  last  resort  no  better  than  a  savage 
cannibal  or  a  Hottentot.  He  endeavoured  to 
analyse  the  sordid,  the  profligate,  the  debauched, 
and  the  corrupt  personages  of  the  worst  times  of 
modern  Europe,  and  could  scarcely  persuade 
himself  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  specieS 
of  beings,  as  Aristides  and  Pericles  and  Fa- 
bricius  and  Cincinnatus  and  Cato. 

Yet  he  had  a  saving  clause  for  his  friend. 
He  believed  Francesco  to  be  essentially  better 
than  he  pretended  to  be.  He  thought  he  found 
in  him  an  inverted  ambition  to  pass  himself  for 
a  being  impudent,  audacious,  unprincipled  and 
reckless,  at  the  same  time  that  the  best  qualities 
lurked  unacknowledged  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.  He  believed  him  to  be  in  reality  ashamed 
of  his  virtues,  acting  well,  at  the  same  time  that 
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by  way  of  thesis  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  every 
petty  delinquency. 

One  of  the  arts  of  Francesco  was  to  appear 
a  different  being  in  the  presence  of  Cloudesley 
and  Eudocia,  from  what  he  was  when,  with- 
drawn from  all  observation,  he  was  alone  with 
Julian  in  their  solitary  rambles.  The  English 
boy  did  not  altogether  approve  of  this.  It  was 
however  necessary  to  his  purposes.  He  re- 
solved to  enter  on  the  career  of  life  unshackled. 
He  considered  his  parents,  for  as  such  he  re- 
garded them,  as  being,  however  good  and  pure 
in  their  intentions,  yet  narrow-minded  and 
timid.  It  was  his  determination,  not  to  be  put  in 
cotton  and  kept  in  a  bandbox.  The  scene  of 
human  life  was,  like  the  coat  which  the  doating 
patriarch  bestowed  on  his  favourite  son,  of  many 
colours,  tinted  with  a  thousand  glorious  and 
glossy  and  contrasted  hues.  He  did  not  intend 
to  pass  off  the  stage  of  mortal  existence,  without 
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having  first  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
different  ingredients  of  which  that  existence  is 
composed.  He  was  strongly  confirmed  in  this 
resolution  by  the  exhortations  of  Francesco.  It 
was  necessary  therefore  to  his  views,  that  their 
private  and  sequestered  consultations  should  be 
of  a  different  character  from  what  passed  be- 
tween them  in  the  presence  of  their  elders. 

Francesco  introduced  him  to  other  lads  about' 
his  own  age.  When  they  were  collected  to- 
gether, there  appeared  to  be  a  freedom  and  fire 
in  these  youths  strongly  prepossessing  in  their 
favour  a  novice  observer,  unpractised  in  the 
scenes  into  which  they  led  him.  They  were  all 
considerably  accomplished  in  the  sports  con- 
genial to  their  age.  The  athletic  exercises  so 
well  adapted  to  these  milder  climates  they  ex- 
celled in.  They  knew  how  to  "  urge  the  flying 
ball,"  and  "  to  cleave  with  pliant  arm  the  glassy 
wave."     These  pursuits  inspired  them  with  hi- 
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larity  and  high  spirits.  Their  buoyant  temper 
led  them  to  the  mountain's  top.  The  clear  and 
bell-like  tones  of  their  voice  sent  the  animating 
soul,  as  if  by  a  single  touch,  through  a  nume- 
rous groupe.  Their  eyes  flashed  fire.  Their 
dark-brown  cheeks  glowed  with  health.  They 
were  swift-footed,  like  Achilles,  and  seemed 
fitted  to  outstrip  the  winds.  Cloudesley  was 
occasionally  a  witness  of  their  sports,  and  was 
delighted  to  find  his  darling  ward  no  stranger 
to  such  a  school. 

They  were  all,  as  the  Italian  youth  generally 
are,  of  a  turn  more  or  less  musical.  This  qua- 
lity in  them  furnished  an  agreeable  resting- 
place  or  interlude,  when  their  more  turbulent 
and  active  spirits  were  somewhat  worn  away  by 
the  effect  of  their  rustic  exercises.  One  sang 
and  then  another,  sometimes  a  shorter  piece 
and  sometimes  a  longer,  the  performer  for  the 
most  part  accompanying  his   voice   with   the 
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symphony  of  his  instrument.  Then  they  would 
join  in  a  general  chorus  or  full  piece,  making 
the  very  air  ring  with  the  melody  of  their 
voices.  Every  thing  they  did  contributed  to 
the  common  hilarity  and  high  spirits ;  and 
much  was  calculated  to  fill  the  soul  with  tender 
and  affectionate  sentiments,  and  apparently  to 
prepare  the  parties  engaged  for  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  humanity. 

Julian  was  not  without  familiars  and  friends 
among  the  students  of  the  Liceo,  But  these 
for  the  most  part  consisted  of  persons  of  a 
superior  degree  in  the  social  scale ;  they  were 
much  under  the  eye  of  their  superiors ;  they 
thought  of  their  future  destination  on  the 
theatre  of  life ;  and  were  like  wild  trees  inocu- 
lated with  the  slips  of  ambition.  They  had  a 
certain  air  of  consciousness  in  their  manner, 
thought  much  of  themselves  and  how  they  were 
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regarded  by  others,  and  had,  if  not  a  pedantry, 
at  least  a  certain  loftiness  and  disdain,  which 
seemed  to  hedge  in  and-  cripple  their  more  at- 
tractive graces. 

The  companions  of  Francesco  on  the  other 
hand  were  easy  and  unrestrained.  They  scarcely 
thought  of  character,  but  did  in  almost  ail  cases 
whatever  their  minds  suggested  to  them  to  do. 
They  "  daft  the  world  aside,  and  bid  it  pass." 
They  were  children  of  the  sun  by  day,  and 
minions  of  the  moon  by  night.  They  perpe- 
tually trod  as  it  were  on  the  brink  of  what  was 
indecorum  or  guilt,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
seemed  scarcely  in  any  instance  to  overstep  the 
separating  line.  There  was  noise  and  frolic  and 
wantonness,  light  laughter,  "  the  brood  of  folly 
without  father  bred,"  all  the  pleasures, 

That  fancy  can  beget  on  youthful  thoughts. 
When  the  fresh  blood  grows  lively,  and  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  buds  in  primrose-season. 
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Insensibly  and  by  degrees  the  new  set  of 
companions  with  whom  Julian  associated  him- 
self, and  Francesco  in  particular,  began  to 
desert  that  moderation  which  had  hitherto 
stamped  their  proceedings.  Innocence  was  no 
longer  the  clear  characteristic  of  their  conduct. 
They  dabbled  with  the  arguments  of  vice,  and 
found  out  that  such  as  trampled  upon  the  cen- 
sure of  the  world  had  much  that  might  be  said* 
on  their  side  of  the  question.  Their  proceeding 
had  the  marks  of  enterprise ;  their  souls  rose 
above  the  musty  rules  of  priests  and  professors ; 
and  swelled  with  that  defiance  of  the  iron  rod 
of  tyranny,  which  Milton  has  ascribed  to  his 
devils.  Virtue  on  the  other  hand  they  desig- 
nated as  poor-spirited  and  timid.  The  virtuous 
youth,  (thus  they  discoursed)  who  bowed  their 
necks  to  the  yoke  of  their  spiritual  and  colle- 
giate instructors,  and  "kept  themselves  un- 
spotted from  the  world,"  looked  with  a  certain 
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longing  upon  the  enjoyments  of  the  presum- 
ptuous and  daring, 

But  let  I  dare  not,  wait  upon  I  would. 
Like  the  poor  cat  in  the  adage. 

Julian  was  now  in  a  critical  situation.  He 
had  not  the  lessons  of  experience  to  guide  him, 
and  did  not  perceive  his  danger.  Cloudesley, 
though  with  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  had 
a  confidence  in  his  ward,  that  rendered  him  no 
less  blind.  Julian  had  to  his  eye  an  aureola^  a 
circle  of  glory  that  encompassed  his  head,  such 
as  we  see  in  the  pictures  of  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  "  driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and 
guilt,"  and  rendering  him  inaccessible  to  con- 
tamination. He  had  also  great  reliance  upon 
Francesco,  the  nephew  and  chosen  favourite  of 
the  laureat.  In  a  word,  as  has  been  already 
said,  Cloudesley  was  unvisited  with  any  appre- 
hensions, and  delighted  to  find  his  darling  no 
stranger  to  such  a  school. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 


An  event  occurred  at  this  time  by  no  means 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  Julian.  This  was 
no  other  than  the  death  of  Eudocia,  the  female 
Greek,  whom  he  had  always  looked  up  to  as 
his  mother.  She  was  seized  with  a  fever  in  the 
full  prime  of  her  age  and  constitution,  and 
carried  off  in  a  few  days.  The  effect  of  this 
event  to  both  Cloudesley  and  Julian  was  of  a 
memorable  sort. 

To  Cloudesley  it  changed  all  his  views,  and 
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in  some  sense  broke  up  his  establishment.  Eu- 
docia  was  not  his  first  love ;  and  his  passion  for 
her  had  not  been  enthusiastic  and  overwhelming. 
But  he  entertained  for  her  a  most  sincere 
attachment.  He  had  found  her  attractive  and 
amusing.  She  had  those  advantages  which 
frequently  fall  to  the  lot  of  females  of  her  nation. 
She  was  lively,  sportive  and  acute;  her  eyes 
and  her  every  feature  beamed  with  intelligence. 
Her  gaiety  and  perpetual  good  spirits  happily 
qualified  and  relieved  the  saturnine  and  English 
character  of  her  husband.  She  had  proved  to 
him  an  admirable  partner  in  his  domestic  con- 
cerns ;  since,  though  full  of  sallies  and  vivacity, 
she  readily  entered  into  his  views,  and  exhibited 
a  religious  deference  to  his  will.  She  had 
therefore  made  his  days  glide  serenely,  and 
assisted  him  in  all  his  purposes,  being  in  the 
fullest  sense  a  helpmate  to  him. 

But  what  was  most  important,  she  had  shared 
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with  him  in  his  cares  for  the  great  object  of  his 
anxieties  and  love,  the  youthful  Julian.      She 
regarded  the  boy  with  the  sincerest  affection; 
In  his  early  years  her  attentions  had  perhaps 
been  even  of  more  importance  than  those  oV 
Cloudesley.     When  the  guardian  of  the  chiy 
was  compelled  to  be  absent  upon  any  of  the» 
various  offices  which  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
male  superintendant  of  an  establishment,  she 
competently  supplied  his  place.     And  her  cha- 
racter as  a  Greek,  and  her  long  habits  of  inter- 
course with  Colocotroni  and  his  daughter,  had 
given  her  a  refinement  to  which  her  husband 
was  a  stranger.     From  her  Julian  had  received 
his  first  lessons  of  tenderness  and  sensibility,  so 
far  as  these  can  be  learned  from  another.      She 
had  the  enthusiasm  and  the  fervent  mind  of  a 
Greek.     Cloudesley  made  it  his  purpose  to  cul- 
tivate the  fortune  and  the  integrity  of  his  pupil; 
but  Eudocia  entered  more  into  the  detail  of  life, 
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and  observed  and  in  many  cases  guided  a  va- 
riety of  those  minuter  matters,  which  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  coarser  and  more  man- 
like senses  of  the  English  yeoman. 
i 
But,  if  Cloudesley  vtexQ  greatly  affected  by 

tlie  loss  of  the  partner  of  his  life,  Julian  felt  the 
svent  mojre  deeply.  He  was  conscious  that  he 
had  lost  something  that  was  unique  among  the 
blessings  of  our  sublunary  existence,  and  that 
could  never  be  replaced.  Cloudesley  might 
again  enter  into  the  married  state,  and  be  satis- 
fied ;  but  Julian  could  never  have  another  mo- 
ther. In  this  relation  between  human  creatures 
there  is  a  species  of  religion.  As  mortal  beings 
collectively  derive  from  the  author  of  the  uni- 
verse all  that  they  have,  and  all  that  they  value, 
so  the  first  object  that  the  child  contemplates  is 
its  mother  ;  and  she  is  its  guardian  while  as  yet 
it  knows  nothing  of  the  supplies  necessary  for 
its  support,  and  the  dangers  with  which  it  is 
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surrounded.  She  first  fashions  its  tongue  to 
utter  an  articulate  sound,  and  gives  it  its  earliest 
lessons  of  working-day  v^^isdom.  Julian  found 
therefore  a  portentous  blank  occasioned  to  him 
by  the  loss  of  Eudocia.  The  house  in  which  he 
dwelt  seemed  deprived  of  its  most  precious  or- 
nament ;  her  couch,  her  place  at  the  table,  the 
chair  in  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
sit,  were  vacant :  she  no  longer  cultivated  the* 
flowers  of  the  garden,  and  took  care  of  the  ac- 
tive and  busy  inhabitants  of  the  poultry-yard. 
But,  which  was  more  than  this,  the  attachment 
of  the  boy  to  Eudocia  was  of  a  very  different 
sort  from  that  which  he  entertained  for  Clou- 
desley.  Cloudesley  was  his  superintendent  and 
director ;  he  appeared  to  bring  in  the  means  by 
which  the  houshold  was  supported,  and  to  re- 
gulate their  employment.  But  to  Eudocia  ap- 
pertained more  of  the  functions  of  intimacy  and 
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friendship.  There  was  a  character  of  sex  in  the 
intercourse  of  her  and  the  boy.  Maternity  and 
companionship  were  blended.  She  was  younger 
than  her  husband,  and  her  deportment  to  JuHan 
was  at  once  sportive  and  tender.  He  was  more 
at  his  ease  with  his  mother,  and  poured  out  his 
youthful  heart  to  her  with  greater  unreserve.  If 
she  had  lived  longer,  she  would  perhaps  have 
been  less  to  him.  But,  in  the  years  through 
which  he  had  hitherto  passed,  a  woman  was  to 
him  more  than  a  man.  If  to  the  softer  sex  belong 
more  fickleness  and  inconsistency,  if  they  have 
less  firmness  of  purpose  and  depth  of  combina- 
tion than  are  to  be  found  in  us,  this  was  to  the 
present  moment  totally,  or  almost  totally,  unad^ 
verted  to  by  Julian. — Add  to  these  considera- 
tions, that  we  never  know  the  value  of  a  thing 
but  by  its  loss,  and  that  the  benefit  which  has 
escaped  from  our  grasp,  is  that  to  which  our  re- 
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collection  is  linked;  so  that,  while  our  misfortune 
is  recent,  we  can  scarcely  think  of,  and  scarcely 
esteem,  any  thing  else. 

Julian  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  at  the 
period  of  the  death  of  Eudocia.  But  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  so  much  simplicity ;  there 
was  such  a  primitive  and  unornamented  inte- 
grity in  the  houshold  intercourse  of  himself  and 
his  supposed  parents ;  that  within  the  walls  of 
that  home,  he  continued  to  be  like  a  child.  He 
had  learned  many  things ;  he  was  dextrous  and 
accomplished  in  all  the  exercises  belonging  to  his 
years  ;  he  had  made  some  proficiency  in  science 
and  the  arts,  and  still  more  in  literature,  ancient 
and  modern.  But  he  did  not  on  that  account 
take  upon  him  by  the  domestic  hearth  to  play 
the  arrogant,  the  disdainful,  and  the  rebellious. 
In  the  sports  which  were  pursued  by  him  among 
his  equals  in  the  open  air,  though  even  in  them 
he  was  distinguished  by  good  temper  and  hu- 
M  2 
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inanity,  yet  he  could  occasionally  repress  the 
presumptuous,  and  assert  against  the  insolent 
the  consideration  that  was  his  due.  But,  when 
he  entered  beneath  the  lintel  of  the  house  of  his 
supposed  father,  he  left  at  the  door  the  petulance 
of  the  full-grown  stripling,  and  was  all  tracta- 
bleness  and  deference  to  the  kind  and  affec- 
tionate woman  he  called  his  mother. 

The  boy  evidently  drooped  for  the  loss  of 
his  only  female  friend.  He  was  often  found  in 
tears.  He  had  almost  fainted  at  the  funeral  of 
Eudocia ;  and  he  frequently  visited  her  grave. 
His  sports  and  his  serious  occupations  grew 
languid  to  him.  He  wandered  in  solitude,  and 
was  lost  in  reverie.  He  sighed  often  and  hea- 
vily ;  appetite  and  sleep  seemed  almost  to  desert 
him.  Ambition  faded  from  his  thoughts ;  and 
the  brilliant  colours  with  which  youthful  imagi- 
nation embellishes  the  future,  became  to  the  eye 
of  Julian  dim,  confused  and  undiscernible.     His 
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cheek  was  flushed  with  an  unhealthy  hue ;  and 
the  roundness  and  elasticity  of  his  frame  visibly 
wasted. 

The  alteration  which  took  place  in  him  ex- 
cited the  attention  of  all.  Every  one  according 
to  his  mode  sought  to  apply  a  remedy ;  but  no 
person  was  so  eager  and  irremovable  in  his  ef- 
forts as  Francesco.  He  would  seat  him  by  the 
side  of  Julian,  with  looks  of  the  most  earnest' 
interest  and  friendship,  without  uttering  a  word. 
He  would  walk  by  his  side  in  silence,  determined 
not  to  intrude  upon  the  sacredness  of  his 
grief.  The  melancholy  which  had  apparently 
taken  up  its  abode  in  the  bosom  of  the  youthful 
stranger,  seemed  doubly  to  endear  him  to  the 
affections  of  Francesco. 

On  the  other  hand  the  attentions  of  the  Ita- 
lian boy  were  by  no  means  thrown  away  upon 
Julian.  Hitherto  he  had  regarded  Francesco 
principally  as  a  source  of  amusement,  and  aft 
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object  of  wonder,   almost  of  envy.       He  had 
believed  him  too  light  of  heart,  too  dissipated, 
too  much  the  slave  of  rattle  and  high  spirits,  to 
be  capable  of  postponing  his  own  enjoyments, 
or  of  sacrificing  his  constitutional  impulses  to 
the  sorrows  and  the  misfortunes  of  others.     The 
death  of  Eudocia  shewed  him  in  a  new  light. 
He  now  exhibited  in  himself  the  disinterested 
friend,  who  could  resort  spontaneously  to  the 
house  of  mourning,  could  devote  his  mind  to 
the  taking  part  in  the  sorrows  of  another,  and 
occupy  his  faculties  in  contriving  the  means  to 
alleviate  the  griefs  of  his  associate.     It  is  difficult 
to  be  expressed,   how  much  the  character  of 
Francesco  gained  by  his  being  placed  in  this 
situation.     Julian  had  before  sought  his  society 
from  other  considerations ;  he  now  plainly  felt 
that  he  loved  him.     He  viewed  him  as  an  ami- 
able person,  and  not  unqualified  for  the  reci- 
procities and  endearments  of  friendship. 
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In  the  first  instance  Francesco,  as  I  have  said, 
seated  himself  by  the  side  of  JuHan,  and  insen- 
sibly called  him  off  from  the  abstraction  and 
uncommunicativeness  of  his  sorrows,  by  placing 
in  his  view  the  figure  of  another  human  being, 
who  grieved  because  he  was  grieved.  By  de- 
grees he  induced  him  to  leave  the  monotony 
of  his  silent  home,  and  wrung  from  him  his 
consent  that  they  should  wander  side  by  side  i§ 
some  of  the  most  gloomy  and  solitary  walks 
in  the  purlieus  of  Florence.  Two  people  can 
scarcely  engage  in  strolling  together  apart  from 
the  world,  and  long  shut  themselves  out  from 
the  society  of  articulate  speech.  They  talked 
of  all  gloomy  things,  of  the  deceitfulness  and 
instability  of  sublunary  gratifications,  and  mu- 
tually interchanged  their  hoarded  tales  of  ad- 
versity, calamity  and  woe.  Sorrow  in  this  sense 
serves  as  the  alleviation  of  sorrow :  we  are  led 
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to  perceive  that  trouble  in  some  sort  is  the  lot 
of  all,  and  no  longer  repiningly  exclaim  that  we 
are  singled  out  a  mark  for  the  arrows  of  mis- 
fortune. 

In  proportion  as  they  were  drawn  off  from 
the  melancholy  past,  they  began  to  turn  their 
speech  to  anticipations  of  the  future.  As  by 
the  topics  in  which  they  had  engaged  their 
hearts  were  made  tender,  and  their  feelings 
blended  into  the  same  key,  Julian  began  to 
think  that  he  could  never  be  so  happy  as  in  the 
society  of  Francesco.  Friendship  is  the  balm 
of  life;  and,  as  the  poor  youth  had  just  lost  his 
earliest  and  most  faithful  friend,  he  naturally 
conceived  that  his  best  chance  for  enjoyment 
hereafter  was  to  substitute  a  new  friendship  that 
should  have  a  greater  promise  of  permanence. 
His  mind  was  fresh  from  the  histories  of 
Achilles  and  Patroclus,  Orestes  and  Pylades, 
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Damon  and  Pythias;  and  he  persuaded  hini- 
self  that  there  could  be  no  true  felicity  but  in 
the  ardours  of  a  romantic  friendship,  where 
neither  party  should  have  the  smallest  reserve 
from  the  other,  pleasure  should  only  be  pleasure 
in  proportion  as  it  was  participated,  and  on  both 
sides  they  should  be  prepared  for  the  most  un- 
bounded sacrifices  for  each  other's  preservation 
and  advantage.  Julian  communicated  thes^ 
ideas  to  Francesco,  by  whom  they  were  cordially 
encountered.  The  rapid  and  high-wrought 
tone  of  mind  which  was  native  to  the  Italian 
boy,  and  which  had  been  rendered  firmer  and 
stronger  by  the  habits  of  the  improvvisatore, 
fitted  him  to  receive  the  impression  with  undi- 
minished force.  By  collision  they  raised  the 
first  sparks  of  friendship  into  a  brilliant  and 
mighty  flame,  and  walked  about  amidst  the 
groves  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  regarding 
M  5 
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the  rest  of  the  world  as  if  it  were  not,  and 
swearing  that  they  would  build  a  temple  of 
attachment  and  love,  in  comparison  of  which 
all  the  examples  of  antiquity  should  fade  into 
nothing. 
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CHAPTER    XVIL 


Francesco  however  was  of  a  gay  and  compa- 
nionable frame  of  mind,  in  love  with  "  quips 
and  jests  and  youthful  jollity,"  and,  though  he 
was  at  the  moment  perfectly  sincere  in  his  pro- 
testations, would  scarcely  have  been  satisfied  to 
retire  into" an  uninhabited  island  with  his  friend, 
there  to  dwell  in  two  moss-grown  cells  by  the 
side  of  a  rippling  brook  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
It  happened  therefore,  somewhat  fortunately  in 
respect  of  the  depressed  and  dejected  tone  of 
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mind  of  Julian,  that  Bernardino  had  occasion 
to  send  his  nephew  to  Verona,  and  Francesco 
solicited  his  friend  to  bear  him  company  in  the 
excursion.     Julian  at  first  refused  the  invitation. 
Though  delighted  with  the  society  of  the  Italian 
boy,  and  desirous  of  all  occasions  of  intercourse 
and  intimacy,  it  seemed  to  him  a  violation  of 
what  he  owed  to  the  memory  of  Eudocia,  that 
he  should  for  the  present  yield  to  amusement, 
and  enter  into  the  distractions  and  animation  of 
a  traveller.      Cloudesley  however,   who  upon 
almost  any  other  occasion  would  have  felt  an 
unwillingness  to  trust  his  ward  so  far  out  of  his 
sight,  forwardly  seconded  the  proposal.     He 
knew  that  the  familiarity  of  the  young  with  the 
young  was  the  ordination  of  nature,  and  that 
nothing  he  could  do  to  relieve  the  sorrows  of 
Julian,  could  have  half  so  favourable  an  effect 
as  such  an  excursion.     Besides  that  Julian  and 
himself  had  suffered  under  the  same  calamity, 
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and  would  be  from  time  to  time  recurring  to 
the  thought  of  what  they  had  lost.  It  would 
be  better  that  the  ideas  of  his  ward  should  be 
turned  into  an  entirely  new  channel. 

The  youths  accordingly  set  out  together, 
attended  each  of  them  by  a  servant.  The  sea- 
son of  the  year  was  fine ;  and,  conformably  to 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  human  creatures, 
they  felt  their  hearts  expanded,  and  their  finar 
spirits  called  into  action,  by  the  bare  effect  of 
the  elastic  air  playing  upon  their  lungs  and  the 
circulations  of  the  animal  frame.  The  objects 
of  sight  equally  contributed  to  inspire  sensa- 
tions of  gaiety.  The  deep  blue  of  the  concave 
heavens,  and  the  beautiful  and  various  scenery 
of  this  part  of  Italy,  irresistibly  imparted  cheer- 
fulness and  serenity  to  the  soul.  Francesco  was 
the  first  to  betray  the  delicious  feelings  he  ex- 
perienced. He  had  nothing  within  him  to 
check  the  pleasures   that  offered   themselves. 
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His  mind,  so  to  speak,  was  like  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  prepared  to  receive  the  impression  of  the 
landscape,  umbrageous  or  extensive,  diversified 
with  rivers  or  villages,  with  flowers  and  fruits, 
cornfields  and  the  vintage.  The  birds  warbled 
in  every  bush.  Francesco  sang  snatches  of 
tunes,  or  poured  forth  such  rhapsodies  as  oc- 
curred to  him  of  love  or  chivalry.  Julian 
caught  the  animation  of  his  friend.  He  could 
not  play  the  cynic  or  the  misanthrope  to  quar- 
rel with  or  to  check  so  innocent  an  opening  of 
the  heart ;  and,  not  doing  this,  he  was  insensi- 
bly carried  away  with  the  example. 

They  were  two  days  on  the  road ;  and,  when 
they  arrived,  Julian  found  that  there  were  gra- 
tifications in  store  for  him,  such  as  he  could  not 
have  experienced  in  any  other  journey.  Verona 
had  been  his  dwelling-place  from  the  third  year 
of  his  age  to  the  tenth.  He  was  now  eighteen. 
He  had  no  recollection  of  any  thing  prior  to 
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tbe  period  in  which  he  had  been  set  down  with 
his  supposed  father  and  mother  in  the  environs 
of  this  noble  city.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  all 
the  senses  of  his  frame,  his  eyes  and  his  ears, 
had  been  originally  given  him  in  this  glorious 
scene.  Here  he  had  first  learned  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  and  the  pleasures  of  which  the  morning 
of  human  life  is  susceptible.  Here  he  had 
learned  to  shoot  and  to  ride,  to  wrestle  and  to 
swim.  Here  he  had  first  felt  the  emotion  of 
love  towards  the  creatures  around  him ;  at  least 
here  it  had  first  become  to  him  a  reflex  and  a 
conscious  act,  something  more  than  that  mere 
instinct  which  man  experiences  in  common  with 
the  brute.  Here  his  mind  had  first  been  opened 
upon  the  stores  of  knowledge ;  here  he  had  pro- 
ceeded by  just  degrees  from  the  alphabet  to  the 
grammar,  from  the  saws  of  the  nurse  to  all  that 
history  and  poetry  have  in  store  for  the  observ- 
ing and  contemplative  of  our  species.     He  re- 
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collected  the  kind  and  well  adapted  lessons  of 
Giuseppe,  that  man  of  a  sober  and  nicely  regu- 
lated mind,  whom  he  had  so  long  lost  sight  of, 
but  who  could  never  cease  to  be  dear  to  his 
recollections.  The  period  of  life  from  three 
years  old  to  ten,  if  we  are  kindly  treated,  if  we 
are  not  galled  with  the  iron  yoke  of  despotism, 
if  we  are  made  to  feel  that  we  have  a  will  of  our 
own,  if  we  are  not  thwarted  and  thrust  aside 
from  our  innocent  desires  by  the  caprice  of  per" 
sons  older  than  ourselves,  is  in  many  respects 
the  happiest  epoch  of  human  existence.  Then 
is  the  sunshine  of  the  bosom,  the  first  vintage 
and  harvest  of  our  newly  acquired  senses,  of 
perception  and  imagination,  before  dear-bought 
experience  has  convinced  us  of  their  futility  and 
hollowness.  It  is  the  epoch  in  which,  by  the 
omnipotent  charter  of  nature,  we  have  no  cares 
what  we  shall  eat,  or  wherewithal  we  shall  be 
clothed,  but  all  is  provided  for  us  by  a  superin- 
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tendence  that  asks  no  aid  from  ourselves,  and 
in  which  we  have  no  participation  of  conscious- 
ness. It  was  this  paradisaical  period  of  exist- 
ence that  was  once  more  set  before  the  eyes 
of  Julian,  when  he  reached  the  territory  of 
Verona. 

He  hastened  from  scene  to  scene,  and  thought 
he  never  could  have  his  fill  of  these  delicious 
reminiscences.  He  eagerly  pointed  to  his  friend, 
the  different  spots  where  he  had  first  hit  the 
mark  with  his  arrow,  where  he  had  first  out- 
stripped all  his  competitors  in  the  race,  where 
he  had  attained  the  mastery  of  that  noble  ani- 
mal, the  well-descended  steed,  and  had  found 
himself  in  full  possession  of  the  strength  and 
manoeuvres  of  a  swimmer.  He  shewed  him 
where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  fly  his  kite, 
and  to  exercise  his  agility  and  skill  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  ball.  He  sought  for  and  he  found 
his  early  preceptor  Giuseppe,  still  a  humble 
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retainer  of  the  university.  His  sensations  at 
this  renewed  encounter  were  full  of  pleasure ; 
he  pressed  the  hand  of  his  quondam  instructor 
with  all  the  ardour  of  affection ;  and  felt  con- 
vinced that  there  could  not  exist  a  being  more 
single-minded  and  guileless. 

There  was  one  thought  however  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  chastise  the  gaiety  and  expansion 
of  soul,  which  otherwise  sprung  up  within  him 
at  revisiting  Verona.  That  thought  was  Eudocia. 
He  repaired  to  the  jpodere^  where  Cloudesley 
had  busied  himself  with  the  toils  of  the  field, 
and  Eudocia  superintended  the  dairy,  the  milk- 
pans,  and  the  various  manufactures  of  cheeses, 
and  of  the  cates  which  had  first  afforded  an 
exquisite  repast  to  his  youthful  appetite.  He 
saw  her  every  where,  her  neatness,  her  activity, 
her  never-ceasing  vigilance ;  but,  above  all,  her 
tender  and  considerate  treatment,  and  her  warm 
affection.      He  wiped  from  his  eyes  the  last 
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Streaming  tears  of  the  age  of  puberty.  His 
very  soul  was  sobered  and  afflicted  by  the 
mournful  recollection. 

One  day,  during  the  short  period  in  which 
Julian  and  Francesco  continued  at  Verona,  they 
agreed  to  make  a  party  on  the  water  on  the 
Lago  di  Gar  da.     Francesco  engaged  a  certain 
number  of  young  men  of  the  same  stamp  as 
himself,   and    Julian    insisted   upon   including* 
Giuseppe.     They  hired  a  sailing  boat,  which 
would  conveniently  accommodate  twelve  per- 
sons ;  and  Julian  and  the  rest  of  the  young  men 
were  sufficiently  skilful  for  the  management  of 
such  a  vessel.     Giuseppe  was  the  only  one  of 
the  party,  who  was  entirely  out  of  his  element 
on  the  occasion,  being  indeed  a  mere  book- 
worm, unacquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  world, 
and  especially  with  all  juvenile  and  athletic  ex- 
ercises.     After   having  sailed   backward   and 
forward  on  the  lake,  and  amused  themselves 
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with  fishing,  they  drew  up  the  boat  on  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Sirmione,  famous  as  the  birth-place 
of  the  poet  Catullus,  where  formerly  there  had 
been  a  town,  and  where  there  still  existed  a 
small  castle,  garrisoned  by  two  or  three  invalid 
soldiers.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  shady  grove, 
and  in  sight  of  the  lake,  they  spread  out  their 
refreshments.  An  old  woman,  who  had  a  hut 
near  the  spot,  and  who  made  it  her  business  to 
serve  the  parties  that  resorted  thither  for  their 
pleasure,  dressed  for  them  the  fish  they  had 
taken,  at  a  fire  lighted  in  the  open  air  for  that 
purpose.  They  had  brought  with  them  flasks 
of  wine,  and  various  sorts  of  fruit,  and  began  to 
wax  merry  over  their  entertainment.  They 
sang  songs ;  they  had  two  or  three  musical  in- 
struments ;  and,  some  peasant-girls  happening 
to  stray  near  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
feasting,  they  pressed  them  into  the  service, 
and  engaged  themselves  in  dancing. 
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The  Lago  di  Garda  is  proverbially  of  a  trea- 
cherous character.    In  calm  and  serene  weather 
it  is  as  smooth  as  glass ;  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  its  fresh  and  lively  surface,  im- 
parting gaiety  and  peace  to  every  beholder,  and 
faithfully  giving  back  the  image  of  every  sur- 
rounding object,  and  of  whatever  floats  on  its 
waters,   even  to  the  smallest  lineament.     But 
it  is  also  subject  to  storms.     Virgil  describes  it,, 
as  notorious  for  the  tumultuousness  and  terror 
of  its  waves,  and  the  deafening  roar  which  at- 
tends them,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  ocean 
when  swelled  into  fury.     The  morning  and  the 
middle  part  of  the  day  had  on  this  occasion 
been  extremely  fine ;   and  the  Lago  had  ap- 
peared even  like  a  beautiful  courtesan,  deco- 
rated in  all  her  jewels,  alluring  with  a  thousand 
blandishments,  and  holding  out  a  promise  of 
endless  enjoyment.  The  party  continued  on  the 
turf,  thoughdess  of  the  future,  and  imagining 
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that  the  present  serenity  of  the  waters  and  the 
sky  would  last  for  ever. 

As  the  evening  advanced  however,  a  dark 
cloud  appeared  in  the  horizon,  and  a  fresh  puff 
of  wind  swept  over  the  Lago.  Those  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  the  treachery  of  the  waters 
took  the  alarm,  and  hastily  summoned  their 
companions.  All  hands  were  busy  in  a  mo- 
ment; they  packed  up  the  furniture  of  their 
feast,  and  were  speedily  on  board.  They  seated 
themselves  on  the  benches,  and  spread  their 
little  sail.  The  Lago  is  twenty-five  miles  long, 
and  seven  at  its  greatest  breadth.  At  first  the 
party  flattered  themselves  with  a  safe  return, 
and  believed  that  the  breeze  that  had  sprung 
up  would  only  bring  them  the  more  quickly  to 
the  point  from  which  they  started.  As  they 
advanced,  the  blast  became  more  shrill;  and, 
whereas  at  first  a  small  cloud,  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand,  shewed  itself  in  the  heavens,  in 
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no  long  time  dark  vapours  gathered  from  every 
side,  the  hemisphere  became  black,  and  the 
light  of  day  seemed  to  be  suddenly  extin- 
guished. The  waters  of  the  lake  rolled  tumul- 
tuously  vi^ith  an  uneasy  motion,  as  if  antici- 
pating the  coming  storm.  At  length  a  fierce 
west  wind  roared  along  the  lake,  and  the  waves 
swelled  into  mountains.  Immediately  after,  an 
immense  sheet  of  lightning  pierced  the  thick- 
ness of  the  gloom,  and  a  deafening  peal  of 
thunder  reverberated  with  a  thousand  echoes 
among  the  nearer  Alps.  This  was  succeeded 
by  heavy  rain,  and  a  fall  of  hail  so  hard  and  im- 
petuous that  it  even  rattled  against  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  and  fiercely  annoyed  the  crew. 

The  fresh-water  sailors  of  whom  the  party 
consisted,  felt  appalled  at  so  sudden  an  assault. 
Having  spent  the  day  in  careless  jollity  and 
mirth,  they  were  the  less  prepared  for  this 
reverse,  and  savoured  it  in  all  its  bitterness. 
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The  hand  tliat  managetl  the  sail  was  an  unskil- 
ful one;  and,  there  being  no  concert  between 
him  and  the  man  at  the  rudder,  the  boat  was 
overset  in  a  moment,  and  every  soul  it  con« 
tained  was  thrown  overboard, 

Julian,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  a 
consummate  swimmer.  He  was  confounded  for 
a  few  moments.  But  he  speedily  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind ;  and  then  his  first  thought 
was  of  the  poor  Giuseppe,  who  was  the  most 
disqualified  for  such  an  encounter  of  the  whole 
party,  who  could  never  swim  in  his  life,  and  in 
reality  had  been  pressed  into  the  amusement 
against  his  will,  by  the  well  meant  importunity 
of  his  former  pupil.  It  fortunately  happened 
that  the  boat  had  been  driven  near  to  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  lake,  before  the  disaster 
happened.  Julian  and  his  preceptor  had  been 
next  each  other  in  the  boat;  and  they  were 
tumbled  tooether  into  the  lake.     The  ward  of 
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Cloudesley  had  been  aware  of  this ;  and,  after 
having  made  one  or  two  strokes  as  a  swimmer, 
turned  round  that  he  might  find  his  partner. 
Giuseppe  was  kept  for  a  brief  interval  from 
sinking,  by  the  buoyancy  and  force  of  the  wave 
that  caught  him  in  his  fall,  and  bore  him  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  the  boat.     Julian 
by  the  most  fortunate  accident  met  him  as  the 
wave  subsided,  and  threw  his  left  arm  round 
the   object   of  his   solicitude.     He   then   stre- 
nuously, and  with  the  utmost  application  of  his 
skill,    made  for  the  shore.     He  seemed  in  a 
manner  to  have  reached  it ;  he  felt  the  ground  ; 
when  the  retiring  of  the  wave  carried  him  back 
to  no  inconsiderable  distance  from  the  point  he 
sought.     He  renewed  his  effort,  and  was  again 
baffled ;   the   third    time   he   accomplished   his 
purpose,  and  placed  Giuseppe,  nearly  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  on  the  dry  land. 

Presently  Julian  became   collected,   and   as 
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fresh  as  ever.  He  saw  his  companions  tumbhng 
this  way  and  that,  and  contending  with  the 
waves.  In  an  instant  Francesco  came  into  his 
mind,  the  youth  who  had  so  assiduously  watched 
over  him  in  his  grief,  and  between  whom  and 
himself  there  had  passed  a  vow  of  everlasting 
friendship.  He  thought  he  saw  him ;  he  could 
not  be  mistaken.  He  called  to  him ;  he  shouted. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  heard ;  it  seemed 
that  he  was  not.  He  fixed  his  gaze  intently  on 
his  object,  as  if  his  whole  soul  went  out  in  that 
one  effort.  Francesco  was  fast  approaching. 
Suddenly  the  body  of  the  swimmer  was  wheeled 
round  as  by  some  external  force.  Julian  could 
see  that  his  friend  was  struggling  in  uncertain 
efforts,  and  no  longer  possessed  the  command 
of  his  course.  The  moment  was  critical.  Julian 
instantly  dashed  into  the  water  with  a  resolution 
that  appeared  more  than  human ;  in  vain  did 
the  wave  seem  to  exert  an  almighty  force  to 
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tear  Francesco  from  his  aid;  he  pushed  on 
with  undoubting  mind  and  a  swelling  soul. 
Fortune  favours  the  strenuous,  and  deserts  the 
coward.  However  it  was,  the  effort  of  Julian 
was  crowned  with  success.  He  reached  the 
very  side  of  Francesco,  as  if  some  god  had 
guided  his  exertions.  The  Italian  was  at  his 
last  gasp ;  his  limbs  were  powerless ;  he  could 
act  no  more.  Julian  saw  that  he  was  lost; 
he  caught  hold  of  him  by  one  hand.  It  was 
enough.  The  weight  of  the  body  of  his  friend 
was  nothing ;  the  waters  of  the  lake  sustained 
him.  Julian  had  no  more  to  do  than  to  retain 
his  hold,  and  exert  his  muscular  powers  to 
reach  the  land.  Francesco  followed,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  thread  merely  that  Julian  drew  along, 
and  there  had  been  no  weight  attached  to  the 
other  end.  Francesco  came  ashore  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  With  great  care,  and  by  placing 
the  body  so  as  was  best  calculated  to  free  the 
N  2 
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stomach  from  the  load  of  water  it  had  en- 
gulphed,  Juhan  at  length  brought  him  to  him- 
self. The  remainder  of  the  scene  was  frightful. 
Two  of  the  party  were  irretrievably  lost. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Cloudesley,  as  has  sufficiently  been  seen,  had 
no  other  attachment  on  earth  than  to  his  ward. 
The  more  he  had  confirmed  himself  now  for  a 
course  of  years  in  resolute  misanthropy,  the  more 
vehement  was  his  partiality  where  his  affections 
had  become  fixed.  It  was  thus  that  he  had  loved 
the  father  of  Julian ;  it  was  thus  that  he  loved 
the  child.  That  child  had  been  rendered  dear 
to  him  by  a  thousand  circumstances.  He  was 
the  sole  relic  of  his  illustrious  benefactor.     He 
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was  the  instrument  that  had  procured  for  him 
income  and  independence.  Cloudesley  felt  that 
he  had  committed  a  great  crime  towards  the 
youth,  a  defenceless  orphan,  a  being  that  had 
every  claim  upon  his  worship  and  support. 
The  contract  between  Cloudesley  and  myself  by 
which  Julian  was  despoiled  of  his  all,  had  been 
sealed  before  the  child  was  born,  when  he  was 
a  creature  of  the  understanding  only,  respecting 
which  something  might  be  affirmed  or  denied. 
The  case  was  altered,  when  he  had  become  an 
object  of  the  senses.  The  cherished  idea  of 
Cloudesley  had  ever  been  that  he  had  himself 
been  the  mark  against  which  others  had  directed 
their  villainy,  having  never  committed  offence 
against  any.  This  had  been  the  source  of  his 
internal  bitterness.  He  could  least  of  all  there- 
fore bear  the  idea  that  he  also  had  contaminated 
his  soul  with  an  act  of  baseness. 

It  was  thus  that  he  had  been  prepared  to  re- 
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ceive  Julian  under  his  charge.  The  child  was 
no  doubt  a  beautiful  child,  with  every  attribute 
that  should  prepossess  a  well  disposed  mind. 
But  to  Cloudesley  he  was  like  a  god,  that  had 
descended  to  dwell  under  his  roof.  He  always 
felt  that  his  ward  was  not  in  his  place,  and  that 
much  of  his  original  and  native  "  brightness  was 
obscured."  For  this  reason  he  viewed  every 
thing  about  him  with  prepossession,  and  a  hearJ 
attuned  to  admire. 

He  regarded  Julian  as  a  prodigy  of  intellect. 

He  had  observed  him  from  the  first  dawnings  of 
his  infant  apprehension.  He  had  remarked  his 
searching  and  inquisitive  mind,  the  clearness  of 
his  views,  the  decisiveness  of  his  elections,  the 
truth  of  his  movements,  of  the  eye,  of  the  hand, 
of  every  corresponding  gesture  and  limb.  All 
that  Julian  learned  had  seemed  to  come  to  him 
as  if  by  inspiration;  and  he  had  an  intuitive 
faculty  for  mastering  languages.     His  progress 
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in  literature  was  inconceivably  rapid ;  nothing 
was  a  toil  to  him.  His  memory  was  accurate ; 
his  questions  apt ;  his  observations  full  of  acute- 
ness.  But  he  had  also  to  an  extraorduiary 
degree  the  creative  faculty.  His  sports  for  the 
most  part  had  been  studies.  "  He  cut  his  roots 
in  characters,  and  sauced  "  his  play,  as  if  Mer- 
cury, the  author  of  all  inventions,  had  dwelt 
within  him.  He  savoured  every  thing  with  un- 
erring truth ;  and,  when  he  recited  the  verses  of 
the  English  or  Italian  poets,  they  flowed  with 
an  eloquence  that  no  other  tongue  could  have 
given  them,  and  found  their  way  irresistibly  to 
the  heart.  When  too  he  essayed  his  own  vein, 
he  was,  at  least  in  Cloudesley's  apprehension, 
in  no  way  inferior  to  the  masters  who  had 
pointed  out  his  path  to  the  Temple  of  the 
Muses.  He  considered  him  as  born  for  all 
times,  and  never  to  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the 
memory  of  man  should  endure. 
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But  what  Cloudesley  valued  most  in  Julian, 
what  led  away  his  soul  in  captivity,  was  his 
heart.  He  had  never  known  a  father  or  a 
mother.  Yet  he  had  ever  been  filial  to  their 
counterfeit  representatives.  He  had  never  failed 
in  any  attentions  to  them.  He  had  never  mu- 
tinied or  murmured  against  their  commands. 
He  had  regarded  them  with  the  most  deferen- 
tial  duty.  He  had  never  given  them  a  moment's 
pain,  but  had  always  been  to  them  the  source 
of  inestimable  gratification.  Cloudesley  re- 
membered the  exemplary  behaviour  of  Julian, 
when  he  lay,  as  he  believed,  on  his  own  death- 
bed, and  his  pious  attendance  on  the  illness  of 
Cloudesley  himself.  He  had  on  all  occasions, 
and  towards  all  with  whom  he  had  intercourse, 
shewn  himself  the  soul  of  generosity.  He  had 
never  betrayed  any  mean  passions,  selfishness 
or  envy.  He  gave  away  all  he  had,  as  if  he 
had  been  the  inheritor  of  exhaustless  wealth. 
N  5 
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He  forgave  all  that  offended,  as  from  a  soul 
incapable  of  harbouring  any  of  the  malignant 
passions.  He  was  ever  ready  with  heart  and 
hand  to  assist  such  as  were  in  suffering  or  dis- 
tress. He  could  not  sleep,  if  he  were  aware 
that  any  one  he  knew  was  unhappy. 

Cloudesley  remembered  the  several  instances 
in  which  Julian  had  manifested  these  disposi- 
tions. He  recollected  how  he  had  conducted 
himself  at  Verona,  when  Giuseppe  had  imputed 
to  him  a  palpable  falshood,  and  had  treated  him 
harshly  in  consequence.  He  called  to  mind 
the  generous  fervour  with  which,  when  Clou- 
desley expressed  a  fierce  indignation  at  this 
treatment,  Julian  had  interceded  in  behalf  of 
his  preceptor.  It  was  but  a  short  time  ago  that 
Eudocia  had  died,  and  the  exemplary  youth 
had  appeared  as  drooping,  and  ready  to  sink 
into  the  grave  with  sorrow  for  his  supposed 
mother. 
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But  the  two  recent  examples  of  the  nobility 
of  the  nature  of  Julian,  had  by  their  lustre  en- 
tirely eclipsed  all  the  virtues  and  excellencies 
he  had  displayed  in  his  former  years. 

First  came  his  mourning  for  the  death  of 
Eudocia.  How  many  a  youth,  at  the  presump- 
tuous and  arrogant  age  of  eighteen,  looks  with 
disdain  upon  the  care,  the  advices,  the  fore- 
warnings  of  a  being  of  the  frailer  sex,  and  will 
treat  his  own  mother,  however  accomplished, 
however  sagacious,  however  intellectual,  with 
contumely  !  Proud  with  opinion  of  manly  and 
superior  wisdom,  he  thrusts  aside  the  sugges- 
tions of  female  solicitude  and  tenderness,  as 
unworthy  of  his  notice.  He  forgets  all  the 
maternal  yearnings  of  soul  with  which  that 
mother  watched  over  his  helpless  infancy,  how 
she  composed  his  limbs,  and  supplied  his  wants, 
and  relieved  his  speechless  griefs,  and  smoothed 
his  pillow,  and  sat  for  weary  days  and  nights  be- 
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side  his  cradle,  and  brought  him  safely  through  a 
thousand  perils.  But  Julian  forgot  nothing.  He 
recollected  all  the  loving-kindness  of  Eudocia, 
her  innumerable  and  indescribable  exertions  for 
his  benefit.  It  was  all  to  him  as  if  it  had  been 
yesterday,  so  living,  so  perfect  in  his  soul  was 
the  image  of  those  scenes  and  those  actions,  over 
which  long  years  of  oblivion  might  be  thought 
to  have  rolled. 

Story  has  recorded  a  variety  of  instances,  in 
which  a  friend  could  not  survive  the  loss  of  a 
friend,  and  a  lover  has  pined  himself  into  mor- 
tal sickness  and  death  for  the  expiring  of  his 
mistress.  But  what  occurred  in  this  instance 
in  Julian  was  more  memorable.  The  most  fer- 
vent affection  of  which  a  human  being  is  suscep- 
tible is  for  his  like,  his  equal,  one  with  whom  he 
has  walked  in  the  paths  of  adolescence,  while 
their  youthful  hearts  have  simultaneously  poured 
out  their  feelings   and   conceptions   into  each 
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Other's  bosoms,  and  in  the  course  of  nature  they 
may  expect  to  sink  into  old  age  and  the  grave 
together.  It  is  the  order  of  human  things  that 
the  old  should  yield  to  the  empire  of  mortality 
before  the  young,  the  parent  before  the  child. 
Our  minds  are  constituted  accordingly.  We 
commit  the  mother  that  bore  us  to  the  silent 
earth,  and  return  to  the  functions  and  duties  of 
a  mortal  being  towards  his  fellows.  But  Julian 
seemed  to  breakthrough  these  adamantine  boun- 
daries. He  mourned  over  the  hearse  of  Eudocia, 
and  refused  to  be  comforted.  He  withdrew  into 
solitary  places  and  silence,  and  found  his  best 
consolation  in  his  tears.  It  was  only  the  per- 
severing affection  and  the  unwearied  attentions 
of  Francesco,  that  could  restore  him  to  himself. 
He  undoubtedly  exceeded  all  discreet  and  rea- 
sonable measure  in  the  excess  of  his  grief.  But, 
if  in  this  he  departed  from  the  precepts  of  so- 
briety, his  weakness  was  at  least  amiable ;  and 
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a  generous  observer  would  love  him  the  more, 
for  what  the  philosophy  of  the  stoics  might  de- 
nominate his  vice. 

But  what  crowned  the  triumph  of  Julian  in 
the  heart  of  his  imagined  father  was  the  scene 
that  immediately  followed.  No  sooner  had  Ju- 
lian roused  himself,  and  been  prevailed  on  to 
engage  in  this  little  excursion  to  Verona,  than 
his  first  act  had  been  to  plunge  himself  in  the 
tempestuous  waves,  and  risk  his  life  for  the 
recovery  of  those  he  loved.  The  presence  of 
mind,  the  gallantry,  the  sound  judgment,  the 
entire  contempt  of  self,  which  he  had  shewn  in 
the  misadventure  of  the  boat,  was  above  all 
praise.  The  first  person  he  ventured  his  life  to 
save,  was  the  only  one  that  perhaps  in  the 
course  of  his  existence  he  had  known  to  treat 
him  with  flagrant  injustice.  But  Julian  thought 
only  of  the  danger,  greater  than  that  of  any  one 
else,  to  which  this  person  was  exposed,  and 
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recollected  that  he  was  himself  the  immediate 
cause  of  that  danger.  Exhausted  with  his 
former  exertions,  with  contending  against  the 
angry  waters,  and  saving  the  life  of  Giuseppe, 
nothing  could  prevent  him,  when  he  saw  that 
of  Francesco,  the  brother  of  his  soul,  in  peril, 
from  dashing  again  into  the  foaming  flood,  and 
dragging  to  shore  the  senseless  body  of  his 
friend.  * 

It  was  the  generous  and  disinterested  be- 
haviour of  Julian  eleven  years  before,  that  had 
decided  Cloudesley  to  make  a  strenuous  effort 
to  restore  him  to  his  rank  and  his  title,  and  no 
longer  to  suffer,  if  he  could  by  any  means  put 
an  end  to  it,  the  miserable  delusion  to  go  on, 
to  which  in  one  dishonourable  moment  he  had 
subscribed.  On  that  occasion  he  had  written 
me  a  letter,  which  had  wrung  me  to  my  inmost 
soul,  and  which,  for  many  months  after,  had 
entailed  on  me  paroxysms  and  anguish  so  great. 
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that  the  wonder  was  that  any  compound  of 
mortal  elements  could  outlive  them.  I  resisted 
his  expostulations  and  importunity;  and  on 
further  consideration  he  determined  at  that 
time  to  proceed  no  further. 

But  now  he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
juggle  that  had  been  carried  on.  For  this 
purpose  the  scheme  he  chalked  out  to  himself 
was,  instantly  to  set  out  for  Ireland,  and  to 
present  himself  before  me  unexpected.  He  did 
not  believe  that  I  should  be  able  to  resist  what 
he  would  have  the  power  to  urge  upon  me.  A 
letter  is  a  dead  and  powerless  pleader.  All  that 
it  says  is  already  put  down ;  and  the  man  that 
answers  it  pronounces  a  decision  where  there  is 
no  one  near  to  dispute  or  to  remonstrate.  A 
personal  conference  between  the  guilty  indivi- 
dual and  the  confident  of  his  guilt,  is  a  very 
different  thing.  He  has  then  before  him  an  eye 
under  which  his  eye  shrinks,  and  a  voice  that 
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can  speak  in  all  tones  from  the  most  melting 
persuasion  to  the  terrors  of  earthly  thunder. 
The  hearer  knows  not  what  shall  be  said  next, 
nor  of  consequence  how  sudden  may  be  the 
rebound,  or  how  unavailing  the  resistance.  A 
letter,  once  answered,  leaves  to  the  receiver  an 
interval  of  days,  perhaps  months,  during  which 
he  has  nothing  more  to  apprehend.  But  the 
man  who  addresses  another  in  person,  sees  at 
once  the  adversary's  weak  side,  observes  where 
he  shrinks  back  and  distrusts  his  ability,  dis- 
covers all  this  by  the  fearful  eye,  the  faltering 
voice,  and  the  trembling  nerve,  and  pursues  his 
advantage  by  adding  blow  upon  blow,  without 
giving  him  breathing  time,  or  the  intermission 
of  a  moment. 

Cloudesley  saw  all  this,  and  resolved  to  put 
all  his  strength  into  the  enterprise,  and  stake 
his  existence  on  the  undertaking.  He  was  like 
what  is  related  of  the  bee,  when  its  anger  is 
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stirred  up  within,  that  seizes  desperately  upon 
the  aggressor,  fixes  its  sting  deep  in  the  living 
vein,  and  is  entirely  content  to  leave  its  own 
life  in  the  wound  it  inflicts.  Even  thus  Clou- 
desley  cared  not  for  the  issue  to  himself.  He 
had  a  purpose  to  execute,  an  object  to  effect, 
and  his  whole  soul  was  in  that.  He  left  Julian 
behind  him  at  Florence.  He  resolved  to  be 
unshackled  and  at  large  in  his  motions,  not  to 
be  reduced  to  consult  the  sentiments  and  the 
preferences  of  his  ward,  or  to  be  in  any  way 
restrained  by  considerations  for  the  safety  of 
the  youth  he  loved. 
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